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INDIA S WAR EFFORT 

By General Sir Mosley Mayne kcb^cbe dso adc 

Whem i came home to England at the dose of last ^ear 1 was told by interested 
persons that there was crass ignorance amongst the firiush public about India s war 
eSort, and the part which Indian troops had played and were still playing in theatres 
of war all over the world 

As regards India s war effort as a whole 1 feel that from the general public India 
has not yet been given half the credit she deserves but as regards the contnbuiion 
made by her tighuog iacces and their prowess in battle I fed that the British public 
It now beginning to learn the truth, and to bear high praise from thousands the 
best type of impartial witness— the British soLdier sailor and airman returning to 
these shores, who have fought side by side with the Indian Services in Europe and in 
the Middle and Far East. 

Even before the outbreak of war with Germany India had already made a sub- 
stantial contribution of troops to safeguard our Impenal communications against 
the threat which loomed ahead In the summer of 1939 an Indian Infantry Brigade 
was sent to reinforce the peace-time garrison of Singapore, and the 4th Indian 
Division went to £gypt 

When war with Germany broke out and luly and Japan remained neutral India 
had no further overseas commitments, immediate or impending to meet She 
nevertheless mobilized her Army set about the task of raising a number of new 
divisions and prepared for the defence of her Western Frontier against the indeftnite 
but yet conceivable, contmgency of attack from chat quarter by a first-class Power 
That threat maca^ then re^ed and then grew again as the German Armies 
swept eastwards across Russia and southwards to the Caucasus near the borders of 
Persia, and the danger remained a real one until the late summer of 1943 when the 
Russians after their historic stand at Stalingrad swept the German Armies back 
from the Caspian to the Black Sea. 

During that early period 1940 and 1941 India despite her domestic commitments 
was pouring out her resources of men and material As soon as Italy ranged herself 
agamst us & 5Ch Indian Division and a number of garnson and admimstrauve units 
went to the bbddle EasL The 4th Indian Division having already spent a year m 
the Middle East, took the leading rart in the first important battle in the Western 
Desert — the battle of Sidi Barrani The 5th Indian Division starting from the Sudan 
initiated die Bnosh ofidisive against Italian East Africa in the ear^ autumn of 1940 
and, |Oined later by its sister division the 4th won a senes batues which in con^ 
junction with the offdisive from Kenya, brought about die total capitulation of the 
Italian forces m East Afnca. Meanwhile the 8th, loth and &h lodiah Divis.ons 
fought the campaigns in Iraq Syna and Persia and further Indian reinforcemems 
including armoured formations and umts, were sent to the Middle East 

I am still speaking of 1940 atad 1941 and of the forces which Indu sent to the 
Middle East nut hv contrition amoiuiMyMiMjtaMsdhMMMaaalmMiyt She 
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toK up her railway tracks and sent them ti^ether with locomoQves and wagons to 
Persia, Ira^ and £gypt She devdofxd her i^mtrics and her war-tune arsenals with 
the utmost speed and to the mammum capacity all £or the purpose of supjdyuig 
R ntteh forces at war outside Imlia. This was quite nght and |Vopcr The war in 
the Far East had not started and what mattered most at that time was the war ib 
Europe and the Middle East So India denuded herself of material and resources 
which she was going to want very badly during the succeeding years to keep the 
enemy at bay beyond her own frontiers 

After ths fAFANESE Attack 

Then white India was still looking and planning westwards with her adimnis- 
trative layout for war purposes sited in the West of India )aptan attacked from die 
East and India was cimipellcd to turn about and face in that direction too Although 
her immediate task was now the defence of Malaya, of Burma, and very soon d her 
own Eastern Frontier India still maintained at full strength her imiitary oontribution 
to the Middle East She never relaxed for a misnent During that summer of 1942 
three Indian divisions and a brigade of the Indian Armoured Corps were fighting in 
the Western Desert Indian troops were garrisoning Cyprus and other places in the 
Levant three Indun divisions including one of armour, were deployed in Persia to 
help meet the very real threat of a German advance through the Caucasus and Central 
Persia against the oilfields in Iraq and Khuzestan and even against the Western 
Frontier of India itself 

Tskiog into account die fact that those divisions in the Middle East and in what 
came to he known as Paiforce were the cream of the Army in India that indiMdual 
units and administrative services tn very considerable quantity were ib the Middle 
East too, and that India had lost and had to write oS a very large number of units 
in Malaya it was a wonderful pertormance fur her to hold the nitherto vicconous 
japanese on the Indo Burma Frontier ahd at the same tunc raise equm and tram 
the numerous fresh formations which are winning the war in the Far cast to-day 
1 feel there are few people at home who realize the extent and complexity of India s 
war cSort, and her sacrifices at that critical period 

The [apanesc iniasion was held on the bidders of India throughout the years 194a 
and X943 In the late spring of 1944 we took the offensive in real earnest and now 
we have retaken Rangoon and most of Burma Why was our counter-offensive 
not started sooner P Why did wc let the Japanese threaten Indian soil and 
even take the iratiative in a series of attempted invasions, for a period of eighteen 
months or more before we finally turned the tables on her and put her on the run^ 

I have heard people ask that question and cncicize India for lack of effort and 
initiative 


Long pKEPARAnoN fox Burma 

Let me give you 10 a few words an outline of the military preparations which 
India had to make in order to transfwm herself into the mam base and North 
Eastern India into the mam hncs of communication for the vast fm'ces, land and 
air which have driven the Japanese, with enormous losses, out of most of Burma 
and which are going to drive mem very much further still Remember that she has 
continued to maintain at full strength a number of divisions which have taken a 
leading part in our victories at Alamem, m Tumsta and m Italy and has continued to 

E ovKm other formations, too fex expedmohs such as the occupation of the £gean 
ands and Greece and for gamson duties throughout the Middle East 
The reasons why we were unable to undertake a full counter offensive agamst 
the Japanese in 1942 or 1943 were cssenoaily administrative As 1 have already said 
India had orgamz^ her adimmstrative layout to meet her obiigatums in the West, 
and bad denuded herself of matenal and resources which were now batUy needed 
to orgamzc a base and lines of commumcatioa for a war in the East. 'I^e mam 
phyncal difficulties which she had to face were 

The lade of through routes from India to Burma capable of maintauung large 
forces the hmited capaaty of die Bengd Assam Railway whidi is namm gauge and 
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MwalW yfaan (hc tTubk loutcs which (ccd It, ckc obstsclc of the Bramaputni River 
which has no bridges and monsoon wadi-outs and land shdes. 

Coofronted with those difficulties and with mudi reduced stocks of equipment 
BO meet the imitwdiatif poblem m 1942 was the reception of a million retugees 
from Burma, the withdrawal ol battle-worn trocqit for rest, reorganizauon and ze- 
equipment, and the establishment of a battle front to stop a further lapanese advance 

Assam and India The successful accompkshment of those tasks was a tniimph 
of impovizaDoo, sioce litdc assisunce was toithcoming from the U K. or U S A., 
wfacK the needs of odier theatres of war were given higher pnority 

Meanwhile a long-term programme was put in hand and developed as resources 
Iwamp avatlaUe, capaaty of the Bengal Assam Railway was quadrupled by 
a dd i tional omstrucCioii, by the improvement of ferry and transhipment points and 
by the povision of American operating personnel, numbers of advance bases were 
dcvdc^ied and dep6ts stocked for the maintenanoe of forces larger than the whole 
of the B E.F m f^rance m 1940) new roads were constructed over some of the most 
difficult country imaginable scores of all weather aitheids were built and oil pipe- 
lines were laid from Calcutta and Chittagong to Assam and beyond 

Concurrendy with the development the forward lines of communication the 
expansion of the Indian base to deal with some 2^ million troops had been in po- 
gress — sailors scJdiers and airmen British, Indian American African and Chinese 
This vast project involved the construction of complete bases with covered accommo- 
dation for every type of equipment, stores and suf^hes the building of airfields hos- 
pitals camps barracks and training areas and m addition the expansion of the 
capacity of railways and ports I will give you a few figures to show what had been 
achieved up to the end ot 1944 Accommoaadon built for 1 320 ooo men 70 training 
establishmems bmlt to hold 470000 men 130 hospitals providing 94000 beds 
42 million square feet of covered storage 360 airfields 

Tkk Industxul Lffoxt 

Now a few words about India s industrial war effort It has involved the creation 
of new mdusertes the expansion of existing ones and the conversion of others to war 
purposes The Tata Steel Works the largest in the British Empire have greatly 
increased their pre war poducQon of a million tons of pig iron and a million tons of 
steel and in addiuon uve perfected many new types of steel including armour 
plate Every engmeermg wwkshop m the country is making mumuons in some 
loim or other while the great new ordnance factories and the railway workshops 
are turning out guns shells mines, grenades in very large quantities India also 
makes sufficient H £ for her own use 

India has a virtual monopoly of jute and has poduced sandbags by the hundred 
million for use on every fightiog front in addition to gutiny bags hessian and ocher 
jute products She supplied 90 per cent of the stores used in N Africa before 
American supplies began to arrive including locomotives and rolling stock, pipe- 
hnes etc. She has been the mam source of supply for the overland route to Russia 
via Persia Here again she povided a large pn of the skilled prsonnel as well as 
rolling stock engines and transport 

India has been the pinup] supplier of tropical uniforms made from cloth woven 
m her 300 cotton nulls Her clothing factories turn out 7 million items a month and 
use 215 million yards of cloth a year She has produced w milium pairs of footwear 
for the fmees and the great majori^ of the tents used by the AJhed Armies are 
made in India She has al» supplied 1^ imllion tons of umber and 60 million feet 
of plywood a year 

Cottage industries m remote villages have made millions of yards of camouflage 
netting 1^ millions of hand woven blankets Her survey deprtment has poduced 
300 millioti map for the Army and the parachutes used in tnc Burma theatre were 
all of Indian supply and manufacture 

The Total Eftxct 

This has been a very sketchy review and owmg to lack of ume I have had to 
leave unsaid a great deu that could and should be said Let me finish with a brief 
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BUtimiary Since the start of the war Indu s Armj has increased over elevenfold I 
her Navy to fifteen times and her Air Force to ten tunes their prC’War strength — all 
by voluntary Her divisions have played a leading part in all the theatres 

^ war from Persia in die north, to Italy in the west, to Abyssinia m the south, and 
to Burma in the East. Her Navy has taken part in woatioiu ui the Red Sea, 
Persian Gulf Atlantic Mediterranean and Far EasL Iw Air Forces have taken 
over full retponsibiitty for air commionents on the North West Frmticr and are 
playing an important wt m the S.E.AC operations 

Meanwhile;, India has transformed ho'seu into a colossal military base for die 
South East Asia Command She has done so largely by indigenous eSort and im 

f irovisation since until now she has stood so low m the order of priority for assistance 
ron home and elsewhere And, last but not least, she has achieved remarkable 
results in the expansion of her industries and their conversion to war production 
For over Hve years she has given everythmg she has had to give 

And finally unlike some Alhcd nations India is not aUc to relax, even a hide 
now chat the war m Europe is over She is still m top gear and at top speed at the 
end of the sixth year of her war effort. 


POSTWAR DEVELOPMENT SCHEMES IN THE 
STATTS OF SOUTHERN INDIA 

By Sir William Barton, k c i e , c s i 

Tub Indian States cover over a dnrd of India wuh a population of over loo milh<His 
There are some hundreds of them but only twenty or so arc of any importance Of 
the latter the majority are succession States of the Mu^ial empire, last of the great 
Muslim dynasties that ruled India for seven centuries The majonty of the Sates 
are Hindu Rajput the origin dE many of them is veiled m the mists of antiquity 
The relations of most of the States with the British Crown are governed by treaty or 
agreement all acknowledge British suzerainty 

In most of the States the administration is based on the age-old traditions of per 
sonal rule m the last fifty or sixty years however it has been modelled in the most 
important States on the system ui force m British India Of recent years much 
has been done to assocute the people with the working of government. In States like 
Mysore Baroda, and Travancore government is very much on the hnes of con 
scicuctonal monarchy In race, religion language and soaal customs there is little 
le difficrennate the people of the States from the inhabitants of the adjoimng British 
Indian Provinces 

The Peeiciek State 

The Muslim State of Hyderabad is the most important of the Indian States 
82,000 square miles in area it has a population of over 17 million, of whom the great 
majority are Hindu Established over two (xntunes ago it carries on the traditions 
of the Mushm Kingdoms of the Deccan or South India which had flourished for 
nearly four centuries previously in almost complete isolatum from the Muslim 
empires of the North oased on Delhi Its Ruler is known as his Exalted Highness 
the Nizam Faithful Ally of the Bnush Empire 

In the middle of the eighteenth century ^ colla^ise of the Mughal empire led to 
widcspr^ anardiy m Inma The Manittias— a sturdy Hindu people of the South 
under skilful leaacrship — ^woe striving to obhterate Muslim rule They dircat 
elied the great Muslim Kingdom of Hyderabad with extinction The Nizam turned 
for help to the Bntush, by this time were m power m Bengal A military 
alliance was conduded between the two powers wins the result that the Maraflia 
confederacy was finally overthrown Relations b^wcen the British and the Nizam 
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devdoped loto a Bntidi nubtaiy Motectorate, a$ a coroUary of which the Nizam 
recognized the paramountcy of the Bnush Crown By treaty the British are pledged 
to maintain a force of 10^000 men in Hyderabad 

The State » admimitcred on modern lines conforming to a htr^ extent to the 
system pevailing m Brmsh India. A well-trained Civil Service la bmlding up tradi 
turns of efficiency and integrity The ezecuuve is sepvated from the fudiciary at 
the head of the Law Courts is the Hi^ Court the Chief Justice is usually a well 
traiii«l lawyer from Bnush India. The anstocracy Hindu and Muslim is highly 
educated the middle class is growing in unpwtancc There is a flourishing uiuver 
sity pnmary education is free, the Hyderabad Government have rccendy adopted 
the policy of providmg a school in every village of 1,000 inhabitants 

Anance is on a sound basts Taxation is comparatively light Them is no 
income tax, customs exase the land tax and railways are the mam sources of revenue 
Budgets have for many years shown substantial surpluses, much of which has been 
applied to nauob-buildmg projects 

Hyderabad has its own currency system coins ics own rupees issues paper cur 
rency A State Bank has been established recently which handies the currency 
system Treasury bills are issued and generally the scheme of public finance follows 
modern bnes 

The State owns 1 360 miles of railway which provide a substantia] contribution 
to the revenue There is a strong British element in the railway scaB Much has 
been done for the comfort of the poorer class of passengers A scheme of road rail 
co-ordmation has been evolved A lorry and bus service owned and operated by 
the State carries goods and passengers over 4 000 miles of road 

The economic life of the State is centred in the countryside Before the war there 
had been little industrial development Cement was manufactured on an apprecuble 
scale some textile factories were working also some minor industries 'l ncre are 
extensive coal6elds but the coal is not of sufficiently good quality for coking The 
mines were ub recently wenrked by a British company The Nizam s C ovcrnmcni 
has ROW bought it out with a view to stimulating output There is a plentiful 
supply of iron ore in the vianit) of the coalfields Gold has been mined in the past 
and with cheap electric power it might be worth while to reopen some of the old 
workmgs Marble limestone fireclay arc among other minerals found in the State 

The capital of Hyderabad has a population of half a million Much has been 
done to make it a model city There are many fine public buildings Slum clearance 
has been carried out on a large scale and several thousand houses of modern design 
have been built for the benefit of the poorer classes. There are manv miles of cement 
roads a good drainage system and water supply and modern lighting A stock 
exchange has been recently msucuced 

On the outbreak of the war the Hyderabad Government placed its resources at 
the service of the Kmg Emperor The strength of the army was increased from 
7,000 to 12,000 men ei^t units are now serving outside the State all charm are 
borne by the Hydcrabaa Government Over ^40 million has been invest^ in Indian 
Government loans Two squadrons of the R A F have been provided, also a cor 
vette for the Royal Navy Industry has been placed on a war basis to encourage 
pnvate enterpnBc ah Industrial Development Corporation has been set up partly 
financed by C^ernmect for the large scale manufacture of heavy chemicals, sheet 
glass and glassware starch casein and other plastics A number of industrial works 
have already been started under this scheme~eg the Allwyn Metal Works the 
Hyderabad Starch Products the Hyderabad Chemicals and Feitiltzers Railway 
workshops and the Mint arc producing components of gun-carnages pressed sheet 
mgs castings, wddmgs etc A machine-tools faemry has been started and many 
other arades of mili tary necessity are being produced There has been a great increase 
in the growth of food crops the Hyderabad Government has loyally supponed the 
Indian Government ib the fight against inflation Small investors have been en- 
couraged the State has raised loans of /70 million at 2^ per cent As a substitute 
for income tax a Con^lsory Savmgs Ordmance makes aanpulsory the mvestmeot 
m Government loan of income above / 34 0 per annum on a scale varymg from 4 per 
cent to 12^ per cent. 
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The Sate Budget hu increased from j^8 nuUion pre-war to nearly ^13 
with no fresh caauion esxm the excess profiti tax. The Sate aerodrome bulk as 
□art of a programme of Imkmg a civil avutuxi service with the State railway hat 
Ken utilized as a training centre for Indian Air Force pilots. Semal thousand 
mechanics and mcMor dnvers have been trained and passed on to the Army 

Beyond question Hyderabad in its war efiort has proved its li^lty to the Bndm 
Ccmmonwealth 

PaoDuenoN Piams 

I pass on now to the Sate programme of post-war development The war effort, 
one may conunent has done to prepare the ground The dominant motive 
IS to raise the standard of hvmg of the common man to find employment for alL 
Many new factories have been started as a result of die stimulus of the war, helped 
in some cases from the Industrial Fund The Sirpur Mills to give an example are 
producing 5 000 tons of paper a year a valuable contribution to an understocked 
market. Big new ugarette soap and oil faoones are working 

The policy adopted puts the improvement of agriculture in the foreground The 
responsible authorities realize diat the expansion of industry depends on the pros* 
perity of the countryside Wha is necessary in the villages is a great increase m die 
outturn of the crops, more money crops — e g castor sugar cane groundnut — should 
be grown an improvement m the quality of the village livestock is essential The 
value of applied science to agriculture is recognized, and to assure that it is avail 
able an agricultural college has been esubhshed as well as a schodl of animal bus* 
bandry An adequate supply of fertilizers is to be produced 

To produce chemical fertilizers requires electric power in great quantities Power 
too, » wanted for industry generally and m the vilfages The natural features of die 
country offer excellent opportumucs for its producuon by means of water stm-age 
It IS the policy of the HyiWabad Government to utilize tne (mpoitumties as a basis 
of agricultural and industrial development A beginning is to oc made in setting up 
a hydroelectric plant m the Nizam Sagar an immense reservoir built at a cost of 
/a^ million to imgato 250 000 acres of land Other schemes combiK imgation with 
tne production of power tor oamplc the Tungabadhra project which irrigate 
some 800,000 acres, at the same time producing some 100 000 k w of electric power 
the Godavari scheme will bring water to nearly a million acres and produce over 
50,000 k w The addition of nearly two million acres to the irngated area will mean 
a great increase in die agricultural wealth of the country 

As regards industnr it is recognized that the first essential is technical training 
To promote this a technical department has been added to the Osmaniah University 
an industrial laboratwy has been provided Hyderabad loc^s to Britain to proviK 
facilities for the training of its stuaents abroad To ensure the coKipcration of the 
people generally in economic endeavour a higher standard of intelligence is required 
Accordingly the Hyderabad Government have included an elaborate scheme of edu 
cational progress in their post war planmng An economic service of officers is to be 
instituted Its members will be drawn from the ranks of economists scienusts and 
engineers Another important element in their plans is a great extension of medical 
facilities with a view to improving the physique of the masses 

The general poliCT of industri^ devuopment aims at utilizmg local raw material 
for the production of consumpboo goods for the pei^le of the Sate Cheap power 
will be provided at convenient centres An elaborate scheme has been eviuved for 
the settmg up of an industrial aty on the Godavan River near the coalfields inm-ore 
and other mineral deposits A huge reservoir will be formed a few miles above 
stream by throwmg a dam across the river The scheme will as already noted 
provide 50,000 k,,w of electric power as well as bnng nearly a million acres under 
irngaaon A thermal power sabon to produce 50 ooo k w rased on the coalfields 
will be set up in the first instance The industries it is ja-oposed to develop are steel 
coal carbonization and other byproducts of coal cement, textiles vegeabie oils 
rayon, cakium carbide, fertilizers plastics Later 00 it is intended m produce tex 
tile and odicr machinery and machine tools and electrical appliances generally The 
Godavan system of dectncal power production will supply the nardiem area of the 
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Stats, the TangaUudra sdione the South. The two systems will ultimatdy be com* 
bincd in a grid covenbg the whtde State This should make possi^ electnfica 
dcm of every village. Power can be used m the oountryiide for a variety of pur 
poses for pumping water from tanks and wells, for village mdustrtes, e^waally 
weaving and tor agricultural produce— eg cnishii^ oil seeds and sugar cane. 
Doubtless efiorcs will be made to link the industries of the towns with the villages— 
a system that has been so lucoessful in Japan 

Hyderabad » landlocked The new Manchester will need an outlet to the sea 
Sugg^ons have been made that a direct railw» route to the port of Vizagapatam 
shiwd be constructed traversing the State of Bastar which incidentally U would 
help to develop. To start the new city on its career some j 0 i 8 milUon will be 
required For the State as a whole development planmtig inauding schemes for 
promoting educational publK health road and railway construction snun clcaraiiM 
die forecast is for some j^i8o million 

To finance the programme specul reserves will be available, budget surpluses will 
cotttnbute to capi^ outlay though much of the surplus will be required for the 
mcrease in running expenditure there will be no difficulty in raising kiatis. It is 
expected that much private capital will be invested 

Mysore s Progress 

Next in importance to Hyderabad among Indian States is Mysore From the 
middle ol the eighteenth century the State was in the grip of the Muslim military 
adventurer Hydar and later of his son Tipu Sultan It was rescued from Muslim 
thraldom by the British towards the end of the century and handed back to the 
Hindu dynasty which had ruled it for generations Misgovcrnment led to a popular 
rising with the result that in 1831 the country was taken over by the British and 
administered for the next fifty years by a picked Bntish Civil Service It was 
restned to Hindu rule in 1881 The Mysore Civil Service has kept before >t the ideal 
of the standard set up by thar firmsh predecessors 

Mysore is generally regarded as the model State of India and there is much to 
he said in support of this view 30 000 square miles in area it has a population of 
over 7 millions Situated on the ^uthern Indian plateau it has a temperate climate 
dirou^out most of the year The country has the benefit of the south western and 
north eastern monsoons Even with this irrigation is necessary over a considerable 
area — a necessity met to some extent from tanks and wells The undulating and 
broken nature of the terrain makes irrigation from canals difficult pumping by 
means of electric power avoids the difficulty in many cases As in Hyderabad the 
possibilities of developing much power on a large scale by hydco'ctectfic mstalla 
tions are widespread Much has been done already to utilize these natural advan 
tages and the big power plants at Sivasamudaram on the Cauvery and on the 
Shimsha develop some 60,000 kw The important gold mining industry at Kolar 
depends entirely on current produced from the Cauvery It may be noted that in 
the last fifty years or so 102 million pounds worth of gold have been produced from 
these nuncs In 1943 the output reabzed four milbon pounds sterling of which 
over a milbon went to the State tn duty and royalty One may remark m passing 
that the Mysore Government arc considering the advisability of capitalizmg at 
least part of this mming revenue The mines are worked by Briiiffi. companies and 
employ 25/100 people 

Otner uses to which electric current is put are the supply of power to textile 
mills silk and cotton and other factoncs ana to the steel worlu at Bhadravati 221 
towns and villages have been electrified Power is used in village industries and 
for pumpmg water horn wells and tanks. Cofiee growing is an important industry 
tea and tobacco are also produced Scri-culmie 1$ widely practised and providci a 
bvdihood for 150000 facnihes Apart from gold manganese and iron*ore are the 
pnnapal nunerals asbestos and ka^in are also found There is no coal 

PobticaHy Mysore has made great progress More than half a century ago a 
pc^Hilar booy known as the RqKesentative Assentfaiy was established oft a broad 
naneduse whidi reflected the opmion of the countrysiw By its means the Govern 
ment was kept m touch with tne people and it is conuntaly said that Government 
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rardy went agauut die cooJidered views of the AssetnUjr The L^ulative Atsenhly 
hafH on popular tudrage today jnases Iqnslation and the Budget; two of its 
membcrt aerve on the Executive Council much runs die admimscratioii. As m 
Hyderabad the admiiuscratioQ u organized on the lines of Bntiih India, the Hig^ 
Court usually has a retired Bntuh High Court Judge as Chief Justice The State 
has Its own University Bangalore, tw admuustrattve captal, is an attractive aty 
and a popular residential area, both for Indians and British Mysore is a garden 
aty with vay fine public bml^ngs 

Fibanaally the State is prosperous The revenue has expanded enormously 
during the war years It now stands at ^6 miilion There was a surplus of over a 
milhoa in 1943^ The assets of the State, including investments in railways 
(/? miUiob) in mdustry and in electric enterprise — electricity is a State subiea — 
excod 1^15 millioa 

Mysore pays a nulitary subsidy of ^200,000 and for that reason limits its military 
hudo^ An mfantry battahon has been sent overseas A squadiob has been given 
to the R A.P , industry has been ra^ly expanded some ^7 miUion worm of 
military stores and equipment, especi^iy silk for parachutes, has been produced 
1,750 techmaans have been tramm at the various engineering colleges and work 
simps and in the iron and steel works at Bhadravati Most of mese tt^maans have 
been absorbed m the Indian Army, Navy m Air Force The entire output of the 
iron and steel works has been placed at the disposal of the Indian Su|^ly Depart 
ment, 24,000 tons of steel being produced annually The works have been expanded 

S i the installaaon of an additional open hearth furnace and a rod and stnp mm An 
ectnc furnace for the manufacture of steel has also been added Electric trans' 
formers levelling instruments, plastics steel helmets are among the many articles 
supplied for war purposes Help has been given in the manufacture of explosives 
Some pioneer wo» has been done 10 aircran producbon Britain has every reason 
to be grateful for the help and the moral support she has received from Mysore in 
the war effort 


A CoKRECT Balance Needed 

Even before the war there had been considerable industrial progress in Mysme 
and the postrwar development plans arc m pomt of fact a continuation of a process 
that has been going on for a quarter of a century or more The estimated cost 
the new schemes is put at >^150 million, to be spread over ten years. The mam 
elements m the plan are the improvement of agriculture a great expansion of industry 
the development of roads and of electric power On the soaal side educational 
facilities are to be extended, a brood policy of medical relief and public health is to 
be carried out 10 000 houses are to be built in Bangalore for the upper and lower 
middle classes imilion is to be spent on roads, a pFOKramme of railway electri 
fication IS bang considered There is a proposal to build an industrial suburb to 
Bangalore Anotba great electrical project in the extreme N W of the State known 
as the Jog Falls scheme, is under construction It will ultimately produce 125 000 kw 
More power is urgently required espeaally in the iron and steel works and pnonty 
It being allowed by the Government of India for the import of the necessary plant. 
It may M expected that a great lodustnal centre will be ocvelopcd round this source 
of immense power Mwm of it is ocpected to be used for electro<hem]cal and 
metallurgical processes, also for the production of loorganjc fertilizers A good deal 
of material for export should be produced at this centre and at the Bhadravati Iron 
and Sted Works, and easy access to the sea would be an advantage It is the ambi 
non of the Mysore Government to be allowed to devdop the harbour of Bhatkal 
bdongi^ to Boqpbay, whi^ bes on the west coast at a snort distance from Jog 
Falls There seems no reason why this privilege should not be accorded The 
devdr^niKnt of an up-to^te ixirt at Bhatkal shc^d be of benefit to Bombay espe- 
ciftlly if they take a wge block of power from Jog to be utilized in industry 

The Mysore planners hope m a tew years aftv uie war as a result of the j^juitwnir 
dnve to raise m average moome from Rs. 65 per head roughly) to Rs 84, an 
increase of some 30 diillmgs whidi would raise the purchasmg power oi the country 
by nearly z^ion. Judged by Westwn standards even tne increased mcome 
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seems dcplofaUT low It muiCt however, be renirked dut m. the w«im dimtts of 
Mvtoce omjr ciothiog u n^ed Artificul heatmg for wartath u unneoessa^, 
a light diet is adequate If die planners achieve their maw otqect of douhhng the 
avenge income w ten years ^ crainary individual ihould be cunfortably 

InMysore, as in Inoia gcnerallv, the main problem is to establish a oorrect balance 
between town and oountryside. Mvebty per cenL of the peofde live on the land it 
vnll be many years before industry can apjveciably affect the labour marktt. Hie 
problem of the land presents fewer difficulties in Mvsore than m most parts of India 
Holdings are huger, in many villages all the availaDle land is not under cultivation 
Better methods oi culnvatuw, fertilizers and unganon are necessary Several miilions 
of pounds are to be spent on itrigatioa from wells, tanks and canals five model 
farms are to be set up each year in the five-year peri^ 

The fertile but unhealthy tract of country known as the Malnad m the west is to 
be developed Success will depend largely on improving health condiuons An 
wtensive campaign of development in this part oi the State lerntny would add 
gready to the w^th of the cmnmumty 

Hiere are to-day 605 large industrial establishments in the State employing 77,000 
pcrions Many of these have been brought into being by die demands oc war For 
mrthcr development there arc schemes for starting a Dig rayon industry, fw the pro- 
duction of vegetable dyestuffs calcium carbide the manufacture of radio sets 
bicycles tractors, plastics crockery on a cottage industry scale A 5 h p motor is 
already in production Other type* of electrical accessones generally will be pro- 
duced The plan provides qwciafly for the development of cottage industries which 
will be co-ordinated where possible with the big industrial establishments of the 
towns Much will be done in the field of mechanical engineering especially m the 
manufacture of textile machinery ^^35 million will be spent in the first five years 
after the war 

Seventeen per cent of State revenue is spent on education, producing only 
13 per cent of literacy The plan aims at doubling the number of children attending 
school in the next five years This will mean doubhng the cost of education frean 
one rupee per head to two rupees per annum (about 5s lod ) a head In ten years 
the expenmture is to be trebled Vocational, industrial and technical schools are 
to be increased tenfold 

In the matter of public health and medical relief it is hoped to work up to an 
expenditure of imllioa by 1950 

As regards futance about million can be mobilized from depmiation special 
and devdopiDcnt funds The rest will be provided by loans The credit of the 
Mysore Government stands high and large scale borrowing should present no diffi 
culnes There is no lack of ability and mive in the men at the head of affairs and 
the next five years should see great improvements m the economic life of Mysore 


TaAVAnocttS 

Travancore situated at the Qp of the pemnsula is about the size of Wales Shut 
off from Southern India by the great mountain barrier of the Western Ghauts it 
lived for centuiKS m isolation from the rest of India Formed by an agglomerauoii 
of small fiefs m the seventeenth century it was threatened with aestruction by Tipu 
Sultan towards the end of die eighteenth century An alliance with the British 
warded off the danger Most of the country is mountainous with dense tropical 
forests only a very small area comprised in a narrow betweeD the foothills and 
the sea is capable of culavatum The population— now 6 millions — is crowded into 
this narrow strip the density reaching over 2,000 to the square mile of cultivation 
The result is that the country is hr from self-supporting in the matter of food, and 
huge quantities of nee have to be imported Tms has to be paid for in exports 
wmch consist chiefly of plantation produce copra tea rubber pcppcf and spices and 
coir products Mineral resources are of no great consequence There is no coal or 
inm ore The sand of the beaches produces monazite, zirkon ilmenite and 
medybdenum thcM contnbute to the expat trade A good quality of china clay 
provides the raw material of a flounshing ceraimc industry 

urgent necessity of raising the ftaodard of living can only be adueved by the 
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develoameiit oi ladustnes Much has been done la the industrial hidd already, 
espeowy in the setting up of teitiie industries, inosdy coir znattii^ British co- 
operation m this form (u eoterpnse and m the plantation industries has been of great 
value, and is undoubtedly appreciated 

The development of hydro-electnc power on a large scale is an important element 
in die post war policy of the Travancore GovemmenL The country lends itself to 
such development with its heavy rainfall and the feasibility of batlaiag huge reser 
voirs ui the mountain gorges Already a large installation known as me Pallavasal 
Power Suuon is worung Other sdiemes are under consideration Thoe is a 
growing demand for power, both for industry and on the tea plantations 

The Travancore (^vernment fdlows the example of Hyderabad and of the 
Government of India m puttmg the increased productivity of the sml in the fore 
ground of dicir planning Electric power will be used for de-watenng waterlogged 
unds and for lift imgation also for produemg fertilizers, from the use of which it 
is expected to dmiblc the output of nee per acre A company known as Fertilizers 
and Chemicals (Travancore) Ltd , has oeen formed to produce artificial manures 
The machinery estimated to cost ^750,000 is to be imported from the United States 

Another important enterprise invmving the use of electric power on a large scale 
18 the production of aluimnitun Here again much of the machinery is to be im 
ported from Amenca 

The policy the Travancore Goveriunent have in view aims at all round indus- 
trialization Apart from expanding existing industries — eg textiles (coir cotton) 
rubber products, ceramics — it is proposed to manufacture plywood paper rayon 
plastics etc It is expected that the export of such products will help to pav for the 
coal and iron the new industries will require There is scope for fruit canmng— e g 
for pineapples Other elements in Travancore planning aim at the improvement of 
facilities for sea borne traffic for which purpose a Steam Na\igation Company is ts 
be formed All trunk roads are to be cemented a factory is to be set up at an early 
date to produce the necessary cxxnent There has been a good deal of unemployment 
in Travancore especially in the early years of the war Lack of shipping for the 
expcfft trade was ttic principal cause By now there should have been a considerable 
improvement in that respect It is interesting to note that in Travancore there is 
considerable competition tor women in the labour market explained to a ^eat extent 
by the spread of education Some 15 per cent of women are emplcnred in the Civil 
Ser\ices One of the District Judges ts a woman another is head of the Health 
Department 

A first-class port has been developed in recent years at Cochin to the north of 
Travancore Tne bialioes it o^ers should help to samulate Travancore overseas 
trade The pcHt is shared equally between Travancore the neighbouring State of 
Cochin and me Indian Government. It handled J[^io nuUi<Hi worth of traw in 1939 

Travancme has sent 80 000 men for war service Much has been done m snmu 
late the output of rubber, of which Travancore produces about 76 per cent, of Indian 
producuon More than half the area under rubber is owned by small growers The 
coir and texnle industries have done useful service Owing to the lack of engmeer 
mg faalitics there has not been much scope for producing mechanical eqiupment for 
military use 

Other Southern States 

Cochin a small State to the north of Travancore resembles its neighbour m many 
ways in the physical aspects of the country and m the pohbcal and social fidds. The 
population 01 over a million and a half presses even more heavily on the soil than 
m Travancore hLike the latter Cochin must export and so buy food or pendi 
Post war planning mcludes a big hydroelectric scheme, the power to be utilized in 
expanding textile and other industries in Ernakulam the capital of the State, which 
litt in close proxiimty to the new Cochin port Paper will be wodiiced from the 
bamboo oi which diere are ample supplies This small State has played an out 
standing part in the war eftjrt It has recruited several labour umts and enhsted 
over 10 000 men for the Army and also sent a strong Naval contmgenL Many tedi- 
nicians have been trained 
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TfafC Kothapur State though amall ta area, is poliocally ci importance as a 
national centre of the great Maratha people of the Deccan. Widi a popidatton of 
about a m i l l i o n , of whom half arc Maratnas, it occupes some 3 000 si|uare «nle« of 
ImJccn upland and mountainous country with no great ecoaomic possibilities, Neva 
thelesi, toe State Government has an ambitious plan of post war oevelopment As in 
the other States dealt with in this paper a tug scheme of hydroelectric develi^ment 
u the mam element^ power to be um m the setung up of new mdustries and for 
liftmg water for imgation purposes Roads are to be developed, and there is an 
elaborate programme for improvmg health services irngaoon fa exploitmg the 
State forests and for the exploitation of minerals There should possibihws 
producing alumimum and chemical fertilizers on a large scale The finances of the 
^te have been carefully handled, and there is no reason why lu hopes of betmr 
comomic life should not be realized 

Within Its limited resources Kolhapur has contributed to the war eflort Of its 
small armed force a battahon of Rifles is servmg overseas Much has been done to 
encourage reenutmg among the Marathas generuly 

The &moa Commission noted that as a result of the 1919 Reforms m British 
India and ctf the Fiscal Convenuon of 1921 one fourth of the populauou of India — 
viz the people of the States— had been placed in economic subjection m their British 
Indian neighbours Without a voice m tariff pohey the people of the States had been 
compelled to contribute millions of pounds to the Bnash Indian Treasury m the 
shape of customs duties on imported eoods Over and above this heavy impost 
import duty on plant and mai^licry hampered to some extent the expansion of 
industry Nevertheless, Sir Theodore Gregory Economic Adviser to the Viceroy 
notes m his memorandum on the location of industry that there has been m recent 
years a pronounced tendency for industry to be attracted to the States One reason 
for this IS he thmks that the States Governments offer specul mducements to 
encourage enterprise another is lighter taxation and low manufacturing costs 
Nearly 33 per cent of the expansion of industry of recent years has occurred m the 
States m Hyderabad Baroda Mysore Kashmir and the Central Indian States 

Federation would have enabled the States to influence fiscal policy That pros 
pect has receded mto the background The States are now expected to conform to 
the new economic poliCT of the Indian Government It is obvious enough that if they 
chose to stand aside they might form a serious obstacle to economic progress in 
India though they would do so at the nsk of retaliation The States Governments 
are only too ready to cooperate though it is believed that some of the leading States 
do not subscribe whole heartedly to the economic nationalism prevalent in powerful 
sections of the Indian business world The States generally will look to Britain 
for the supply of the eqmpmeiu and technique they will nera in carrying out their 
mdustnal programmes and they would be reluctant to conclude with British India 
an agreement that might m any way impede British co-operation 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A joint meeting of the Assoaation and the Royal Soaccy of Aits was held at the 
Royal Society of Arts on Thursday Mav 17 1945 with Sir Haerv Haig k c s i 
c X E in the chair After the readmg of tM foregoing paper 

The Chaieman said I am sure we have all been greatly interested in the paper 
from which we have derived a much clearer apprcaauon of the powerful support 
which the States of ^uthem Indu have afforded to the war effort and the very far 
reaching plans they have for die economic improvement after die war of their own 
large populaoons. 

This paper cakes me back Co one aspect of my own more superfiaal cxpcnence of 
Indian States durty jFcars ago when for three years I worked m one Indian State 
and was m toudi with many others I him a feding at that time diat die 
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Tnrfiaq States went tn for pdaomng much more than we did m British India It 
seemed tb me, however that their plans were not always entirely wise or successful 
— although many of them were— 4 nit they did show an initiative which was, per 
haps a little lacking m Brnish India. If that is so, they led the way Now we have 
all become planners. Some people may think that it is very natural that the rulers of 
Indian States should be among the foretnost planners for smne of us — though I do 
not say that I agree — are inclined to think dut a planner is something ah auto* 
crat. In these cuys, however we are all agreed that far reaching jdans are needed. 

India u full Ilf plans, and its Government has put forward an ambitious pro* 
gramme The Ftovinces have been invited to (nepare their own very exmtuive plans 
for the new world an invitation to which they have responded I think we may feel 
reassured that the great States of India are also plan^g and thinking ahead on 

E aralle! Imes There can be no doubt that if these plans can be carried out they will 
ave a most valuable efica upon the hves of the people 
Loedung through these plans as a whole I seem to see two mam ideas in which 
for some time I myself have been a convinced believer One is that side by side with 
the devdopment m industry we must raise the prospenty of the rural classes who 
represent ^ vast majority of the people of India It will not do merely to develop 
industry in a l<^i-sided way leaving the rural dasses behmd The sectmd is the un 
portance of electricity It is clear {com these schemes that electnaty can benefit the 
rural classes very strikingly in two dificrent way In the first place it will increase 
the facilities for imration, and secondly by providing dectnacy m the rural areas 
we shall encourage ^ small rural industries and the processing of crops That is 
in fact a policy of rural mdustrialization 1 dwell on these two pomts necausc diey 
were certainly uppermost la my mind when 1 was in the United Provinces between 
and 1939 We brought mm force then a most ingemous and successful scheme 
on mese lines by harnessmg the falls of the Ganges canal and developing electnaty 
capaaty of 38 000 kw and distributmg the supply over a large area by gnd Out 
of that about half was devoted m ordmary dnmnuc purposes and mduscnal demands 
and the other half was used for the pumping up of water from 1,500 tube wells 
which imgated 600,000 acres 

I mention this because that scheme was due to the imagmanon, miaative and 
dnve of one man Sir William Stampe who is now adviser m the Government of 
India on these hvdnxlectnc projects I cannot hdp thinking that some of the 
protects which we have heard about today and many others owe something to Sir 
Wiiharn and bear the impress of his skill and imagination 


Sir Theodoee Tmeee May I make throe general pomts bated on long capenence 
m the Hyderabad StateP My first is that post war planning in the State u not a 
mere fiall^mg of fashion or a compe&aon with other States More than a decade 
ago Hyderabad had aside the policy of latssez fatre in industry and m 1929 laid 
the foundations c£ plannmg by creatmg an industrial trust fund of a crore 01 rupKs 
By the outbreak of the war that fund had brought into existence a large sugar lac- 
tory a paper faett^y and also a commercial alcd^l factory, all the most modern of 
their kmd in India 

In the Government of India plan for industry there are three items which Hydera 
bad can claim to have put mto cflea more than ten years ago assisung mdustry by 
subscnbmg capital, taking lemslative power to license ketones in respect of location, 
and the tXHndination of dimerent forms of transport The State takes shares in 
enterprises but it does not control them on bureaucratic bnes bemg satisfied with 
one w two seats on the directorate and otherwise leaiving the compames m be run 
by business men 

As regards coordination of traffic, Hyderabad has taken a leaf out of the book 
-of the Imion of South Ahica Not only did it acquire the whole of the iailw» 
system, but it set up a road transpcfft department m the railway, which contreu 
praebadly the whole of the bus services and runs them m conjunction with tram 
tunugs, and just pnor to the war this Was extended to air services. 

Thus planning had begun Itmg bdore the war but the war has given it all-f ound 
impetus Two other {danmng items may be added to die lecturer s list The State 
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set up a Road Board fifteen fcan before the war which contec^led road devehqptnent 
and has now produced a oomprekaisive achane for a road system duoughout the 
Sam. Then there is the planning of town and village extensions The State 1ms 
had, for seven or eight wars now a tawa-pianbuie oSBccr^ trained in this country 
he has prepared not only several hundred plans kx up-country but also a master 
plan fiv die euensum of Hyderabad aty 

There have been observations in oertam Quarters about the flight of capital m the 
States owing to their low taxation So far as Hyderabad is concerned that is 
definitely not so Of the 29 registered companies m existence ^ per cent of their 
camtal of 639 lakhs is sub^bra by the people of the State and the 11 per cent 
which comes from outside is outweighed by the Hyderabad Government^ invest 
ments in British Indian eoterpnses, not to mention die very considerable investments 
made by Hyderabad subjects in British India The trend has been all the other way 
My second general pouit is the very great jotema] political value of planning 
Hyderabad has some fimrteen committees working on post war problems under the 
mam Plannmg Board and of the 102 members as many as 49 are non-officials 
Economic planning can be talmn outside the sphere of pouuca) and oimmunal con 
troversy, am is thus a very valuable approach to political understanding. Then it is 
an excdlent dung that the younger men should see visions and dream dreams 
Hyderabad recenny held its seventh annual Economic Conference and Industrial 
Exhibinon, a movement promoted by the Graduates Assoaation all young men 
Lastly India is learning that industrial enterprise cannot brook [wlitical bound 
aries which must now give place to the conception of die economic region One 
example of this was when Southern India set up a sugar indusrrv vmirh came 
into competition with that of the United Provinces and this led to consultation 
regardmg markets Consultation between the different units of India governed the 
movement of food grams dunng the war So with irrigation Wc no longer think 
in terms of one bank of a river but m terms of the whole nver basin In 1908 the 
Madras Government shelved a scheme for a Tunga Chadra dam on financial 
grounds and nghtly so because the scheme was unilateral being entirely for irnga 
non on the Madras bank Much water has flowed down the river since and on 
Fdiruary a8 of this year H H the Prmoe of Berar inaugurated a joint project to 
irrigate one million acres by unveilmg a pylon dedicated to the enduring goodwill 
aiuT friendship of the two Governments and peoples of Madras and Hyderabad Is 
It too much to hope that ccontMuic planning will do for the unity of India what 
political discussions have so far failed to achieve^ 

Lieut -Coloned D de M S Fraser An aircraft factory has been working in 
Bangalore for the last four years The establishment of this factory was due entirdy 
to me pivate enterprise of an American William Pawley, a man well known in 
China He got iti touch with certain mdustnalists and then put a scheme to die 
Government tor building aeroplanes in India The site chosen was in Mysore because 
of die fact that there was electric power and because of the chmate The Govern 
meat of India, Mr Pawley himself and another industnahst shared the capital in 
equal prcpiftions Owing to the fact that one of Mr Pawley s factones in Lashio 
was bomixd aiid destroyed he had at his disposal a large expm American technical 
staff These were all employed in Bangalore The arrangements were completed m 
1940 and exactly a year later this big ractory started work which was a wonderful 
example of American Indian hustle As die war progressed the Government bought 
out the Mysore Government Mr Pawley and the other mdustrtahst, so that it is now 
completely Govenunent owned Owmg to the fact that this hig factory u in Mysore 
temtory the Mysore Government still ^s an mterest m it to use it or buy it, after 
the war It has made only a very few aeroplanes of an obsolete type, but its mam 
work IS m maintenance and the toctory is now nm ^ the American Army admuus- 
trauvely It gives emjdoyment to 12,000 men from ungalore aty and it will form 
a vm big and important foctory for the future after the war 

This fiutory bu now, and has had for some tune, a speaal hrandi to work out 
plans for traosfonnmg various plants to make things such as bicycies, sewing 
machines and so on 
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Sir William Maced that chcFe la a proposal to build an industrial suburb to Banga 
lore Here the Mysore Governmeot u mtunate because six miles outside Bangabie 
was the bie^ Italian pruoocT'of war camp, numbering some 24,000 to 25,000 
prisoners. Inose prisoners all leh last year and I dunk it is no secret now to say 
that thu camp has been convened mm a hospital town When thu u no longer 
used for that purpose after the war die Myscae Government will then have a large 
area already equipped with excellent buildings, excellent drainage, roods and dec* 
trioty — almost a r^y made industnai suburb 

Sir Fasmatex Jainss I have gready ebjoyed Sir William Barton s lecture 1 have 
had no i^EBcial connectum with any of m ^tes which he has mentioned, for I belong 
to chat class of the population of India which is known as nonofficiaL 1 have, how 
ever, visited all those States excqit one quite recendy and am therefore able to appre* 
cite the leaurer s remarks on the advances which are bemg made in all those States 

I do not willingly share Sir William Barton s optimism as to the finangial posinon 
of Hyderabad although I speak in the presence of one its most distinguished 
admimstrators The lecturer suggested chat the hnances of Hyderabad are on a 
sound basis, and pointed out that mere is no income tax, but I do not agree with the 
theory that the absence of income-tax denotes the soundness of die finanaal system 
I dunk that Hyderabad wdl have to follow the wik example of Mysore in imposing 
a well graded form of income tax if she is really to implement the schemes which 
are now before the State for raising the standard of wal being among the masses 
generally 

The lecturer touched somewhat lightly upon the small but not unimportant State 
of Cochm Here I should like to say that within the temtortal jurisdiction of Cochin 
there is one of the finest examples of federal co-operation — namely the port of 
Cochin which is already, and will be increaungly of importance to the whole 
economy of southern India Cochin has also made grat strides in the matter of com 
munications and is assisting in the work of driving roads through the hills m die 
great plain districts of Bnnsh India 

The last paraeraj^ of the paper suggests chat perhaps the States ate in a some- 
what unfavourable position tns British India under the present economic con 
ditions I am not quite sure whether that is fully justified It is true that there has 
been a flight of industry into some of the States — ^oot I think the States under 
review diis afternoon but certainly some of the States where the taxation burden is 
less onerous than in British India Indeed that flight has been so considerable that 
the Government of India has been obliged to jjrohibit the raismg by companies in 
the Indian States of capital from Bnti^ India unless the Government is satisfied 
that the taxation system in those States is reasonably appnnumate to the taxation 

r m in British India It is certaibly true, as Sir The^ore Tasker has said that 
is a good deal of capital gome from the Indian States into British India and 
anyone who has been associated wim the raismg o£ capital for industrial enterprise 
m British India knows that that flight from the Indian States is smnetimes a matter 
of considerable embarrassment 

The lecturer states in his paper that smne of the leadmg States do not subsenbe 
wholeheartedly to die economic nationalism prevalent in powerful secuons of the 
Indian business world That may be true On the other und the pcflicy of some 
of the Indian States, among whom are certainly two of those which mm tne subject 
of the address, has given considerable uneasiness and disquiet to the authonties of 
Bnbsh India because of its intense econoimc nationahsm There is a tendency on 
the part of some Indian States, in trying to make up leeway m the matter of indus- 
trial enterprise and progress, for thm to embark on polidci which reveal a most 
intense economic nationalism and a certain unwillingness to admit the catistenoe of 
other units or to accept ptdiaes which have been drawn up by their neighbours Hiat 
IS as wrong as me tendency m certain Indian business quarters One can only 
hope that after the war the economic pressure of events will get nd ol these narrow 
nationalistic tendencies and that India w 31 move Ibiward as one smgle economic 
unit whose members by means of agricultural and industrial development, will 
bnng the masses of the country away from their present dqilorable level. 
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Clauih Gamsy 1 have receodv received a coot oI the Hyderabad post war 
reooascructioii scheme but I have not had time to study it in decaii, and I am also 
handicapped by the fact that it is marked for offiaal uk only There are how 
ever, oertam salient features 10 it which struck me oo a first reading and which I 
should like to mention First, the thorou^ncss, the comprehensiveness and the 
balance of the whole sdieme, and, I may add the expensiveness of it It is a scheme 
which compves favourably with the many other schemes which have been prepared 
m India Then again Hyderabad has not so far been tnduscriahzed, and for this 
reason one mi^ht have expected to find in a scheme of this nature a tendency to 
over-stress die industrial side of postwar development This, however is not the 
case The Hyderabad Government on the contrary fully appreciates the importance 
of rural prosperity which after all is the foundation of the prospenty of the whole 
of India It has therefore, devottd a good deal of its planning as well as a good 
deal of the proposed expenditure to rural reconstruction The Hyderabad Govern 
ment also realizes that it is impossible to develop economically umess the health of 
the people is at the same time improved and I am glad to see that it is proposed 
as 1 have said to devote a large portion of the pit^osed expenditure to social ser 
vices m the rural areas It realizes too that you must have a contented as well as a 
healthy populahon and like other Governments it is alive to the fact that large 
numbers of soldiers wilt be returning to the countryside where they will expect better 
oondmons of livmg and more amenities This is a problem which the Goiernment 
IS prepared to tackle and I see that it is planning to have radios installed in a large 
iHimbtf of villages and there are other plans for improving village life in general 

Education coo is to bulk largely in the proposed expenditure and I think I may 
tell you that the Hyderabad Government aims at making 33 per cent of the populj 
tioti literate and that it has also under consideration a scheme of partial compulsory 
education The Government is also caking great care 10 its reconstruction scheme 
that a fair balance should be maintained as between the needs of town and country 
For example ui drawing up its scheme for a large expansion of hospitals it has been 
careful to see that the towns do not get too large a share of hospitals and other 
health-givmg amenities Then too great uncntion ts co be given to the develop- 
ment ^ cottage industries and to industries subsidiary to agriculture There are 
for instance schemes for the development of fisheries poultry and brush making 
and I am interested to sec that there is a plan for (X'gantzing locally the tanning 
industry and the manufacture of boots and moes by village chamars Arrangements 
for the training of the latter arc to be made and centres set up for the purpose 

Sir Frederick James has referred to the fact that there is no income tax in 
Hyderabad That is true Hyderabad has had the good fortune to see its national 
revenue almost doubled during these years of war without the imposition of any 
new eaxaaon except for the Excess Premts Tax But a great deal of money will be 
required to finance the post war reconstruction scheme estimated to cost anything 
up to 200 crores. And so I am prepared to bet that it will not be very long before 
an income-tax is imposed — a tax that will widen more fairly the basis of taxation 
But apart from finanaal difficulties there will be others to overcome The State is 
as you know, divided mto difiercnt areas one of which may be called the Jagirdan 
area, and if the post war reconstruction scheme is to be successful and to embrace 
fairly and equally the whde State all the areas the Jagirdart area included will have 
to pay their fair share But I believe the Hyderabad Government has the efficiency 
and uie capability to surmount these difficulties 

Sir William Baxton It is very |pratifying to me that my paper has provoked 
such an excel lent discussion and I think you will agree that wh^ has been said has 
helped to clarify the subject I have been asked to give my t^imon as to whether the 
Soudiero Indian States endorse the Bombay Plan I have no definite views on the 
rant, but I take it that it is a fact that the States have been influenced by that 
Plao As I have already said, I do not thmk they entndy agreed with the view 
tlut Bntish co-operation should be invited only on terms whiw would put Bntish 
enterprise m a subordinate position If Bntish enterprise is to oome in it must come 
in on equal terms 
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With r^ard to the quettion of mcomewc, the Hydaabad Govenunent has a 
aisbHXis system which rmlizes almost as much as ordmaiy ukoonieHax, and that u 
why It has not so far been necessary to impose such a tax m that country 

1 agree entirely with Sir Claude Gidney about the jagudan. People m pnvt> 
l^d posibons will have to pay their share of the cost of these big development 
schemes That can be done by means an agncultuial income-tax or by some other 
system of contribution It wm be agreed that this question of the economic develc^ 
ment of the Indian States will have an important banng on the economic develop- 
ment of Southern India generally 

Sir Atul CHATTBajxE I think it will be agreed that we have had a most interest 
mg afternoon. The paper was highly informative, and I have myself learnt a great 
deal from it of whidi I was previously ignorant, and the speeches made m the course 
of the discussion have also contributed to our knowleage and mformacioo, par 
ocularly the statement made regarding the aircraft factory 

Thm have been a great many comparisons made regardmg the conditiaos in 
the Indian States and those of Bntish Incha Having had a great deal to do with 
quesoons concerning industrial development m Bntish India 1 have always thought 
mat the Indian States had a great advantage in post decades m not being under the 
influence of the Uassesfatre policy which prevailed m BriOsh India until a few 
years ago That policy it is said has not been m force m recent years but 1 venture 
to think that the Government of India could have spent, if it wished more money 
on the development of Indian industries than it acttmly did just as the States were 
able to do 

In the second place m the States there was nothing hke the famidage imposed 
on Bntish India by the difficulties between the Central and Provinaal Governments 
I think Sir Frank Noyce will bear me out when 1 say that the struggle between the 
two led to neither doing very much m the way of mdustrial dcvciopment 

Sir Fxank Noyce I agree. 

Sir Atul Ceutterjse To an Indian like myself it is very grati^mg to have 
hstened to the statement made by the lecturer about the progress which is being 
made m Southern India and I ho^ that it will be permanent and progressive 

I should like to take this opportunity of proposing a hearty vote of thanks to Sir 
William Bartoti for his excellent lecture and also to our Chairman who has not mily 
contributed very largely to the discussion today from his wide experience and excel 
lent judgment but has given a good deal of his valuable time to come to this meeting 


HOW TO RAISE STANDARDS OF LIVING IN INDIA 

By Dr Parekunnel J Thoiaas 

The econoouc development of India has lately attracted considerable attenoon out 
side India This is no wonder seemg that any improvement in the economic welfare 
of the 400 milhon people of India is l^nd to give a fillip to economic activity m other 
countries by a steadily growmg demand for impests from them The economic back 
wardness of India u a senous impediment to me active functioning of ma s s produc 
uon m the highly industrialized countries of the West, and is as it were, a arag oo 
the stabibty of world eccHiomy An economically developed India migfit have pre- 
vented the great depression of the early thirties it certainly would have been a more 
valuable asset to the United Nations in the critical days of 1941 and 1942 and this 
would perhaps have helped in crushing Nazism much earlier than has possible 
India can also be a lax^ factm m meetmg the Umted Kingdom s need for export 
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after tbc war Today owug to meaereness of purchasing power, India s 
effective for imports is lumied but 1? the earning capaaw of the Indian 

masses can be increased by a few pence a day not only will this emunce the happi 
ness of a lar« populauoD, but will also greatly help in solving the United Kingdom s 
thorny probfem of finding export markets, and perhaps in lightening the worries of 
Qthr* ' industrial nanons also Wwld economy may thus come to function iiu»e har 
moniously resultiog in full employment and higher livmg standards all over the 
world Viewed m oiu light, Inma $ economic devdopment must be ^ matter of wide 
concern Hence the importance of the subject before us. 

It IS now proposed to carry out the economic development of India by launching 
a long term ^n The principal objecuve of any such plan must be to increase the 
gfon omic wdfare of the people as a whde How is economic welfare measured P 
Indeed it is usual to measure economic progress in terms of per capita income but 
figures of income per head can be misleamng especully m the case of a large country 
lik>» India with wide vanations m wealth and income between classes and between 
regions Even in more homogeneous countries like Great Britain while the total 
nauonal income inaeased many umes, the working classes remained poor That the 
position in India u much worse is dear from what has happened tn the past Accumu- 
lations of wealth have been confined to certain small sections ot the community who 
obtain large incomes from their easy labours whilst the toiling masses have remained 
miserably poor Our income tax stauscics bear ample testimony to this in a country 
with 400 million people only 300 000 persons (in 1940) had (non^gricultural) iHLomes 
above Rs 2 000 per annum Under such conditions a doubling of the national income 
can happen without any tangible addiuon to the income of vast numbers who are out 
side the orbit of big business 

A more reasonable criterion is the standard of living In other words, how 
much of food dothing shelter and social amenities do people actually obtain^ What 
really matters is not the total or even per capita supplies of food clothing etc we 
must know how much is gcung to or within the reach of the common man and 
whether he or she is able to live in reasonable comfort This is not merely humani 
tartan sentiment A country where more chan 60 per cent of the populauon have 
not even the bare requirements of food and dothing cannot be a growing market for 
the products of its industry Nor can such people ne good neighrours Because mal 
nutnuon will cause ill heuth and ill health cannot be segregated within a class or 
locality 

Low Living Standards 

Without going into eiaborate statistical analysts it is possible for die most cursory 
onlooker to see tnat the bving standards of the common people m Indu are low in 
some places miserably low Nor is this true of villages only there is appalling poverty 
even m big mdustrial centres like Bombay The dingy hovels which house large 
numbers m ill<lad unkempt and semi starved people cannot escape the notice of 
anyone Poor livmg conditions necessarily are a serious drag on productivity Nor 
can a people hving under them have high moral or cultural standards Poverty begets 
not omy physical misery but moral degradation 

The raismg of living standards must be the central ob]q:tive of any plan But 
how IS this to be earned out^ Some thmk that public health and popular education 
must be taken up first But the large public funds needed for these are not now 
available, nor can such ventures be financed by loans Further, for availing them 
selves of such services the masses must have fuller stomachs and hi^er purchasiog 
power It 1$ true that in the absence of refined tastes enhanced incomes may be 
^ve been) used for hoarding gdd and silver or worse still for dnnk and drun 
&milarlT, good health is itself an essential condition for e;£cient labour But at me 
present low levels of incomes in India rapid advances m health and education are 
not feasibie, and therefore widiout neglectmg these pivotal social services even at the 
starts we have to concentrate on the increase of production and income so that at the 
later stages of the plan there may be ample resources for providing full soaal security 
for all on the lines now bang attempted in the United Kingdom 
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InOWSS and PoroZATIOK 

First* then* axncs inoame Hist the incomes of workine dasKs, includmg die 
numerous cuhivatoirs are caice e dingly low* has been proved ^ «nnn»irnr surveys all 
07 er the country The averaw annual ma^ne td ^ agnculxuial pc^latum was 
hardly Rs 50 before the war Perhaps this u an under-estimate, but even if it were 
50 per cent higher it must be considered inadequate for a reasonable hvmg standard 
Why arc incomes so low? In the case erf wage-earners it may be true that the «nnflH 
ness of the income is doe to the low wages inevitabie in a country where the Iron 
Law of Ricardo holds good, many labourers having to con^iete amongst them 
selves fiK* the scanty emphwmcnt available. But this cannot be said of the ^uvators 
who work their own beddings Their incomes are also extremely low No doubt 
dus is partly due u> their uncconmnic holdings But by employing a different 
technique 01 produaion or mode of organization, large admtions to p^ucuon can 
be made and thus incomes increased as has been done elsewhere. 

Some may interpose here the famihar problem of over population when incomes 
increase there will he also more mouths to feed But the more pertment question to 
ask IS Has not India adequate resources to maintain in reasonable comfort me present 
and even a larger populauon? Cannot the teeming millions ci India be made a 
valuable asset 1? the large labour force can be prc^erly ualized? When Malthus 
raised the bogy of overpopulation in England conditions there were nearly the 
same as in Inma now but economic development soon overtook pc^mlauon increase, 
and with the rise of hving standards the rate of population increase slowed down 
The same can be the trend of India also and what la needed is to raise the livmg 
standards by making full use of the large natural resources available A great ded 
of labour is now wasted and this is the root cause of the trouble When labour is 
fully employed national income will increase, Uvuig standards can be raised and the 
threat of over populaooa will vatush Full employment u therefore the remedy and 
the emphasis on it at the San Franasco Conference 1$ indicative of a welcome change 
in outlook 


Ftnx EiDLoncBNT 

The term full employment has to be used with cauuon In die economists 
jargon it means the iromng out of cyclical fluctuations in employment Unem 
^yment in the industrialized Western countries is largdy of a cyclical character 
In India too^ such jrfienomena have appeared in recent times, and we had a bitter 
taste of It ten years ago But our major problem is the pcrenmal unemployment ot 
under-employment rc^ung from the fact that especially in rural tracts there is no 
work for nearly half tlie year This is particujarly true m areas hke Bengal where 
accordmg to a recent estimate nearly a third of me rural populanon have litde em 
ployment even nm'mally It means that large numbers or adults are hvmg on the 
labour of others According to one account, there are 40 milhon people unemployed 
ID India This may be an over-estimate if it takes note cmly of the fully iinem^yed 
It can only be an under-estimate if die madeouately employed also are inauacd 
Whatever it be it 1$ certam that a lar« part of me human and material resources of 
India are unemployed, and this must nc the fundamental cause of the scanty produc 
non and meagre incomes Ihe remedy for dus is more fully to employ the idle 
labour so that there may be more goods m die country, and to see that large shares 
of the goods come into the hands <rf the workmg classes Fuller employment is the 
only way to higher national income, which 1$ die first step in raisilig hvmg standards. 

How can employment he increased? The method usually suggested is to transfer 
the superfluous rural workers to industry and thus bnng about a mne balanced 
economy By rapid industrialization the Bombay E^an envisam a doubhng of the 
natumal income in fifteen years From the enhanced nauooal inomie ample funds 
will be drawn for providing the whole country widi the esMimai social seevioes — 
education, public health water suraly roads, housing etc. 

In the present arcumstanocs <rf India a quidtenmg of mdustnalizatioa is indeed 
essenual Hot cmly as a means of strengthening the nuhtaiy defences of dte country, 
but also for produemg our essential reqmremcms txAxnarj finuhed goods for whoim 
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external dependence » not advisable, for incieanog our internal demand for our 
ptunary products, and not least for a rapid aocumulauon of taxable income 1» which 
alone w much-desired expansion of social services tn the country could be fmanced 
In fact, even for the improvement of Indian agnculture, a more rapid industrial 
devdofanent has beemne essential in many ways and therefore there is tio essential 
rivalry between the interests of i^nculture and of industry 

But to expect that mdustnaliution will cure unemployment is futile An essen 
tial charactensne of modem powcT'driven industry is the meagre demand for labour 
which It creates Mass production needs much capital but little human labour This 
IS particularly true of tnaustnes invdvmg oimphcated technical processes and requir 
mg elaborate machinery All our basic industries together may not require more 
than 100,000 labourers for some time to come India needs a large quantity of fer 
tibzers for its extensive agricultural acreage, but die amount now requiretl cati be 
produced by employing about 2^000 workers. We may need only about 3 or 4 million 
workers to produce nearly all our present requirements of capital and consumption 
goods and even this number will be much too superfluous if our producuon per 
man hour attains abythmg like the American or even die Japanese leva 


iNDUSTRtAUZATlON AND UnEKPLOVMSNT 

So far industnalization in India has only aggravated unemployment Of the 
15 million workers engaged in industry (1931 census), 13 millions pursue handicrafts 
Tlie advance of power-thiven industry has robbed these handicrafte of their markets 
and of their employment One example would suffice Even before the war the 
mills had come to supply more than 60 per cent of the cotton textiles required m the 
countiy leavmg to the handlooms only about 25 per cent of the market (the remainder 
being supplied by imports) While the mills thus came to employ about 400000 
persons, unemployment has been the result to the 6 million persons engaged in the 
hand weaving industre and utter misery to the 4 million women and children 
dependent on them Tlus let us remember happened in spite of the active support 
of Handicrafts by the most powerful political party m the country 

The Bmnbay Plan proposes to encourage small scale industries also if by small 
scale IS meant handicrafts considerable employment can be maintained but wages 
cannot be adequate and sweatmg will be the result The plight of hand spinners is 
well known It is s^eraily recognized that the use of hydro<lectnc power is desir 
aUe for enabling the worker to turn out a reasonable output If this is done — and 
one cannot sec now it can be prevented — the numbers now engaged m handicrafts 
will become altogether superfluous and there will be considerable unemployment 
The substitution of power looms for hand lomns has enabled the cottage worker to 
produce five times the output, but it has also caused widespread unemployment 
among hand weavers (e g , the Bombay Province) Tlic wide use of cheap electrical 
power will produce the same results all over the country and unemployment will 
necome widespread If at least the comparauvely few workers now engaged m handi 
crafts cannot be mamtained m uidustrial occupations, how can industry be expected 
to draw surplus labour from rural areas? 

In spite this the Bombay Plan raises the lu^ that within fifteen years the prO' 
portion of people engaged in industrial occupatioas can be raised to a6 per cent (t e 
more than doubled). I see no ground for ^rtng this optimism Japan, which has 
been producing heavily for aqmrt, largely using small-scale methods too could pro- 
vide employment for ^y 15 y per cent of its workers in industry (including biuld 
mg) A highly industrialize country like the U S A has only 37 per cent of its 
worko'B eng^agra m industry And India where industry has to face senous obstacles 
where hardly a per oent of the total workers have so far found employment m 
Ofgamzed industnes, u expected to nve mdustriid employment to 26 per cent of its 
w^ers within a few years I Thu mdu a little too ambitious, at any rato on the 


If die chances of iHcreasmg emidr^ment m industry are so meagre one wonders 
how the living standards cnvisagea m the Bombay Plan could be realized It is true 
that several countries in Europe— nm; only the United Ku^om, but Sweden^ Switzer 
land, Belgium, Denmark-^ve industrialized themsdves on the basu of export 
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markets and have thereby been able to obtain essential unporta on favoundile teriiui» 
thus raising their living standards India, with her low tedinical skill and her 
serious deficiencies in re^d to key raw materials and capital supplies may not be 
able to pursue such a pahey In war-tune India has had all its internal market and 
some external markets too, but when the high tndustnal potential devdi^ied m the 
West during war tune is switched on to peace-time productioa imports xnav become 
available at such low prices that even our intenul markets may become dil&ult to 
maintain without raising sky-hij^ tariff walls 

The expectauon of some well-meanuig persons is that by having a few big indus- 
tries national income can be so raised as to provide large public funds for bemg 
spent on the social services needed for raismg bvmg standards But they forget that 
without fuller employment and widespread purchasing power among the masses ^ 
mdustnahzation they desire is not practical in the conditions of India A few 
industries may be started some busmess men will make large profits, and a few more 
labourers may be cmplowd, but the full employment and m^her living standards 
envisaged in the plan will not nuterialiM and widesjnead social discontent may be 
the result The fact is that m the peculiar conditions of India industrialization cannot 
be successfully carried out by itself, but only as part of a comprehensive plan of 
economic development In such a plan the improvement of the agriculturists pur 
chasmg power and the provision of essential public utilities are integral parts 


Ackiculturb and Employment 

The raising of the living standards of agriculturists is of the utmost importance, 
because, as more than yo per cent of the population is connected with agriculture, 
only by raising their purebasmg power can the extension of the mmrnal market 
desued by Indian (as also Western) industrialists be carried ouL The great majoniy 
of agriculmnsts are small cultivators or landless labourers The lowness of agnciu 
tural incomes is not due merely to uneconomic holdmgs and unscientific methods, 
but also to the large slices of the produce gomg to the landholder and the money 
lender under the prevailing systems of tenure and credit For raising the agnciu 
tunsts incomes therefore, a great deal of radical reform has to be earned out, reform 
which will affect vested mterests of landowners moneylenders and a long diam of 
middlemen This can only be earned out by a strong Government in whom the 
people have full confidence It also calls for a long period pcdicy if notn-TevolutioQary 
methods are preferred A plan for agricultural improvement has lately been devised 
by Government and one hopes that it will be launched at an early date 

But the most successful efforts at agncultural improvement will not enable all the 
present rural workers to obtam full emjdoyment in agriculture In fact, under a 
more soentific system agnculture a smaller number of workers will be able to raise 
a much larger production than now and therefore rural unemployment may only 
be aggrava^ by agncultural improvement No modern economy can main tain as 
mahy as 73 per cent of the woncers m agnculture In Soviet Russia, with much 
larger supplies of fertile virgm land to draw upon agncultural employment had been 
maintained at a high level but even there it has latuy fallen 

There are however two avenues for locrcased cmplOTment m agricultural areas 
For occupying agriculturists in their idle mtmths and days and for supplementing 
their meagre incomes subsidiary employment can be provided by a carefuuy planned 
i^em of small scale tndustnes especially handicrafts, worked on a co-operative bans 
Another large source of employment is m irrigation werks big and smdl wlucb will 
be required all over the couRby if farming is to become less dependent on rainfall 
No doubt some of the nvers have been dammed and thetr water is now available for 
agncultural use But even now much the greater part of the ram water is wasted, 
by impounding such water in suitable reservoirs more lands can be brou^t under 
cultivation and mme crops can be grown on existing land The construction of such 
irrigatioa works would give large em|doyinent, not only at the initial stages but sub- 
sequendy hr repairs and mamtonance also Irrigation is of basic unportanoe, and it 
de^es a hig^ pnonty in the plan 

All this may give emplOTment to some more of dv rural labourers, but even so, 
mere dian 50 per cent. 01 the total number of workers may not find gainful occupo- 
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turn m agriculture As ^town abme, die chances of industry absorbing any large 
numbers are not great Where, then should they cum (oe full employment^ 

Tiktukt Occupations 

The answer to this has to be found in trade transport, seiMces and other tertiary 
occupations This is the experience of the thickly populated countries of the West 
where large proporuons of the workers arc employed in tertiary occupations The 
proportion IS as nigh as 50 per cent in the Umtra kingdom anci 34 per cent in the 
USA (In advanced parts of the U S A — e g California— the proportion is above 
60 per cent ) It is also sigmficant that while the propwhons of worVers engaged in 
agriculture and even industry have been steadily falling the miporcioa of those 
engaged in trade transport and services has been increasing Thus in Japan only 
10 per cent of the workers m 1873 were engaged in tertiary occupations but by 1930 
the proportion rose to 30 per cent India s proportion of workers (1931) in tertiary occu 
paaons — 1 e 13 per cent —is rather exaggerated owing to the inclusion of a million 
perstHis engaged in unproductive occupations and numerous married women who are 
wrongly returned as engaged in domestic service The Bombay Plan proposes to raise 
the prmortion to only 16 per cent after fifteen years There is it appears to me a serious 
lack of perspective m this It is not possible to relieve rural unemployment in India 
without greatly increasing the numbiCT of workers engaged in tnde transport and 
the various services Nor is this impracticable in fact in the conditions of India it is 
much easier to increase employment in trade and transport than in industry As for 
services no rise in living standards is possible without greatly increasing the number 
of persons providing the numerous services required tor refined living Strange as it 
may appear while tte BcMubay Plan aims at raising the living standards of the masses 
and maxes provision for health agencies schools and various public amenities it does 
not envisage any substantial increase in the number of persons supplying these ser 
vices. How thm does the Bombay Plan pnopose to raise living standards ^ 

It IS true that as the more refined social needs can be met only after a suffiaent 
rise in incomes the employment m services will only rise slowly but this is not true in 
regard to transport and trade and the creation of me various publK utilities required 
for mdustrial dcvcbpmenc as well as for improved living The first step in the 
economic clevdopment of any country is to provide an efficient system of communica 
tions — roads railways waterways airways — and to supply the various public utilities 
— electric power water supply, housing — which are essential for industrial and agri 
cultural improvement Thi^ also provide large openings for employment first in 
constructing them and later m their maintenance and upkeep With the expansion 
of roads and railways the movement of goods and persons will increase and the 
vehicles and other appurtenances requireo will give vast employment In recent 
years a striking increase has taken place in the number of transport workers but we 
have no accurate figures as the occupational data of the 1941 census have not bceh 
tabulated With me expansion of transport trade will increase especially dis- 
tributive trade Marked will then become active^ new shopping areas will spring up 
banking and financial agenaes will arise A great increase in employment will result 
from aU this and the efiKts will be cumulative Not only unskilled labourers but 
tcchmoans of all kinds will be required and intellectual workers too for manage 
ment and derical work 

Roads and Hoilsing 

The ejects on employment of a road making promamme are tremendous espe 
cially if the roads are made in rural areas Even in the U S A where much machinery 
IS used m road making it is found that 81 per cenL of the expenditure incurred on 
roads went to employment— ^ per cent on direct employment on the road and 53 per 
edit on labour employed m produemg and transportiog materials for construction 
Of course the position in I0& must ne more favourable for employment cspecutlly 
of ubslulled workers In this light the 450-cToies road programme recently made in 
India cannot be regarded as extravi^ant it may give a great fillip to economic un- 
provemait m many directions emecially if village communicatKMis are taken up 

An essential basis for the rai^g of living standards u the siqiply of dean and 
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houae nxKn Tliiu an eztenHTC pragfammc of slum clearance and budding 
can sunultaneoudv secure two important cbjectiTes — oanody, improre' 
mi»w» o£ public health and higher living standards. It can al» produce another im 
portant result-fuller employment. Buiming constnictioa {arovides the largest en^oy 
m^nf ui most avilincd a>uatric8« it also leads to much secondary and tertiary em 
ploymcnt, as it involves a great demand ^ir goods like iron and stim timber, bricks 
pottery, water fittings, electrical goods, tSc. 

Any plan of economic development in India must therefOTC give an important 
place to irrigation works, roads buildmgs and other structures, and public utilities 
generally It is no wonder that in highly developed countries like the U S A these 
Items account for not less than a third of the total productive capital invested Only 
by pursuing the same policy can India carry out a stable economic development 
There is no better road to full employment and higher hvmg standards 

A BaLAKCED OcetTPAHONAL SraucTunx 

If a plan of dus kind can be pushed through, the present unbalanced occupational 
stnictuFc of India can be modified to suit a modernized economy and the pathetic 
dependence on agncultuie can be toned down by employmg larger numbers m ter 
tiary oocupaoons India s occupational structure at the ena of the planmng period 
may be sinnewhat as follows 



Pre War 

After 15 Yewf 


{Per Cent) 

{Per Cent) 

Agnculture 

7 ^ 

50 

Industry 

15 

30 

Trade transpi^t, services 

*3 

30 


100 

100 


The advance m industry looks small, because the present proportion of workers is 
rather exaggerated by the inclusion of the numerous under'emj^yed craftsmen, but 
with a chwge m the technique, {X’oducuob can treble or even quintuple without any 
great addition to the propornon of workers engaged m industry If by fuller employ 
ment aa the plan sketched above living standards rise rapi^y the pace of industnal 
development can be greatly quickened and the prop<x‘Cioii of workers in industry will 
increase 

A FoukFeohced Diova 

Our plan must make provision for simultaneous advance in many directudis 
Without going mto detail, a four pronged drive somewhat on the following lines may 
be suggested 

(i) Baste tndustnes — espeaally machine tools, agncultural implements, hasu; 
chemicals, hydro-electric works, etc. 

(a) Industries and aettvuies for ratstng economic equipment — imgatum works, 
roads railways, waterways, slum clearance building omstruction etc. 

(3) Agnetdtural improvement^ especially such activity as would lead to the 
enhancement « rural purchasing power 

(4) Consumption goods tndustnes mosdy to be pursued on a small scale without 
the use of ^borate machinery 

The crux of the planning problem is pnonties Our capital resources are limited, 
and as financial ]u^ery wul not ultimately pay, we have to make careful use of our 
resources and muse ca^ out our devdofunent without impmgu^ too much on 
current consumpumi The prune cohsideraboo must be die addmon to anph^ment 
and punhasmg power, because only by fully employing more and more of me popu- 
lation could bving standards be raised and mus only could stable faiindannim for any 
rapid mdustnal wvanoe be laid. In this light die allotment of funds proposed m die 
Bonduy Plan calls for considerable modification For uMtance, m the wt five-year 
period ^5 per cent die total amount (s.e , Rs 4B0 croies) is to be spent on basic 
mdustnes. But very litde of it would go uito the hands the workmg dasses On 
the other hand the provisiob made for items menUoned under (3) above is meagre. 
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It u too uuU having r^;ard to their great tmponanoe in adding t» econoauc 
ment providing essential emplmoienc^ e^xcudly during a period in wiuu 
dqiression and unemployineot are likely to arise The success ci the plan depends on 
wise iimsbnent both in the public sector and m the private There will be demands 
lior mvestznent in many directioos, but our resources bang Unuted die available supply 
will have to be distributed among the alianative channels keepiDg in view the cen* 
tral cbf)cctive cd expanding mass purchasing power and raising living standards 

What has been said i^ve applies not only to the long priced {dan but m the 
tackling of the ectmomic maladjustments that may arise immediately after the war, 
when the large expenditure now incurred for war purposes will be more than halved 
rather ahrupdy If at chat juncture adequate private ouday will come forth to replace 
war expendiciirc there may not be mu<£ trouW As this is not likely the State will 
have to carry out schemes of mvestment on essentia] public works which have been 
hdd up durmg war time seleamg m parucular such works as will give the maximum 
employment and add b> essential economic equipment This is a most urgent prob- 
lem and 1C IS hoped that this will be properly attended to The maintenance of rural 
purchasmg power Iw preventing a post war slump in the prices of primary products 
IS another matter calling for urgent action Only i£ the transition fmm war to peace 
IS carefully carried out could the long term plan be safely uiituted at an early date 

CoHCUfSlON 

I shall how recapiculate The raising of living standards should be the central 
objecQve of any long period plan and this can only be secured by fuller employment 
of the laExnir and natural resources now lying idle While industrial development 
and agnculcural improvement are both cssenhai neither of them will give adequate 
employment to India s unemployed millions No doubt small-scale methods will give 
some extra employmoit and tms seems reasonable if pursued without unduly im 
painng effiaem^ but the only proper solution is the diversion of a much larger 
number of labourers to transport, trade and services which in advanced countries 
form the sheet anchor of full employment With this aim m view a comprehensive 
plan of national development must be launched with special emphasis on public 
utiliaes Thu will provide vast employment^ and will also pave the way lor a rise in 
living standards. Tnen and not till then, can industrialization go forward and absorb 
large numbers of labourers Not only will this increase die economic welfare of 
In^ s teeming millions but external trade will greatly expand and India will be 
able to take her proper place in world economy 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A isEETiMc of the Association was held on Thursday June 28, 1945, at the Royal 
Society Burlmgton House Piccadilly, W i with Sir Samuel Runcanaimian presid 
mg The paper prepared by Professor P J Thomas Economic Adviser to the Indian 
Daegation to the United Nations Conference, was read in his absence at San Fran 
cuco by Dr M Quieshi 


The Ckazuun said that owing to the prdongation of the San Francisco crntference 
Dr 'nuxmas was unable to be present, but Dr Qureshi, a soenust and one who was 
interested m agncultural development m India, particularly in die State of Hyderabad, 
had kindly undertaken to reau the paper lor him. Dr Thomas was a well known 
economist and was Professm Economics ux die Umversity of Madras During die 
war he had been adviser to several Government Departments, he was also the author 
of several works on iw»nrnriir«, and his reseazehes mcluded a comivdiensive survey 
of the textile industry m Induu Lately he had made a survey of wartizne dcvelopinent 
of industries m Indu He was a lea^g member of the da Syrian Church of South 
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TnHia He was zDcmber ixx nine years of the Madras LemUave Assembly and was 
thus well qualified to wnte upon the subject under consideraUoa 

After the reading of the paper, 

The Chaihkan said that the writer, unlike most professional ecmiomists, had 
treated his subject in quite simple language and with great luadity and had devdoped 
hu thesis fairly convinangly That thesis was that it the raising of the standards of 
living of the great masses m India was the first and greatest objecuve of all economic 
planning for India, then industrializatioa should become part of a comprehensive 
whole, and m that comprehensive planning the unprovement of the agnculturist s 
purchasing power and tM provision of essential puhuc utilities should form mtegral 
parts There was great unanimity of opinion cm this point all were agreed Uiat 
India s greatest evil was poverty and that a nation wide cooperative effort was needed 
to fight against want and disease 

Ihe writer of the paper had spoken somewhat deprecatuigly of statistics but the 
average annual income per head in India hsul been shown to be under ^5 that should 
be compared with the figure in Great Britain of or the figure in the United 
States of 105, and some idea of the appalling poverty would be gained Even this 
figure of ,^5 per aunum per head gave no indication of the milhons of landless 
liwurers who received barely 3d per day or of the millions who were perennially 
unemployed or mostly under-employed and could not get even one square meal a day 

Dr Thomas had made various criucunas of the Bombay Plan whiqh showed chat 
he had »(Hroached the whole problem of economic planmng tor India from a some 
what dimnunt angle The Bombay Plan as he rightly said gave s^ial emphasis and 
speaal pnority to basic industries because it was believed chat me whole economic 
(^elopment m India rested upon chose indu tries The authors of the Bombay Plan 
believra that the penod of dependence on foreign countries and on foreign help 
should be shortened as far as possible. Dr Thoims while not denying the impor 
cance of the devdc^iment of msic industries was of the opinion that in the iniuat 
stages consideration should be given to ways of increasing employment and of 
strengthemng the purchasmg power of the average man and that larger sums than 
those provided for in the Plw should be spent on irrigation works communications 
housing and all the ocher chmgs which would provide terCiary occupations for the 
large masses of the po^le He had specially m mind the transition pttiod from war 
to peace, when millions of pec^le inauding millions of demobilized soldiers and 
milhons working in war factories would be out of employment, and when the pur 
chasmg power artifiaaily created by the dmiand for war industnes would come to an 
end and he was most anxious t^t during this penod there should be a smooth 
working of the economic plan and no great suffering or want 

To me speaker s mind jt was largely a question of priorities In a scheme so vast 
and ccunplex there were bound to be differing views as to the best method of achiev 
ing the common end of raismg the standard of hvmg of the great masses of India 
The Government of India was desirous of evolvmg machinery which would enable 
an agreed pohey to be implemented in a sptric of friendly ooK^eracion on the part of 
all parties m India It was fully aware of the need for a forward policy for mam 
taming employment m India at the highest possible level It had made it clear that 
the available capital resources of India should be used in such a way as to ensure a 
balanced plan of mdustnal agricultural and other developments in India and that 
withm the field of manufaemred goods a balance should be mamtained between 
capital goods and consumer goods Projects for public works development mrlnding 
roads siw canmuliications, were receivine the fullest consideratioD The Govern 
ment of India s plans for road and rail aevelopmeots were cstiinated to cost about 
Rs ^ CForcs. 

If the standard of living of the people of India was to be raised effectively a big 
and sustained cfloit was needed both on the part of the Government of private indus- 
try and the general public, and there should be such a co-ordinaticA of the various 
plans for coononuc devclojinient now in the field as would bring the most satisfactory 
residts m as sbMt a tune as possible 
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Sir Hugh Hood »id that he found hunself in general agreement with most of 
what Dr Thomas had said and he had brought out die point to which the Chair 
man had rcfcried of the necessity for a balanced development It was necessary to 
develop both industnes and agncultuie but the development of agnculture, for 
instance was not just a matter for the Agricultural Department— the Public Heoltib 
Department came into it — there must be better communicauons in tact every depart 
TT y?nt of Government was more or less concerned Lp to the present the \anous pro- 
vinoal governments had produced plans (or post war development Those plans 
were presumably primarily intended to raise the standard of In ing, but they were a 
large series of individual schemes there did not appear to be any single plan so diat 
there was a great deal of work to be done on these plans if there was not to be a 
scramble between the different sections for the biggest share of whatever money was 
available 

He had been concerned in the early stages of formulaung a number of these plans 
and the difficulty was that nobody knew exaedy how mi^ money would be avail 
able, and without that knowledge it was not possible to make very specific plans 
The Bombay Plan said that so much money would be required and how it would be 
raised but not everyone was convinced that it was possible to raise that amount of 
money or to sp£nd within the tune contemplated It was necessary to have a plan 
indicaang not only what schemes were to be carried out but what share of the money 
available was to be allocated to each scheme or department It was still necessary to 
produce a fully articulated plan and it was probable that the Governments were 
working on chat at the moment 

Mr R W Baoci: (formerly Editor of Capital) while in broad agreement with 
the lecturer s analysts stated that one of his comments which needed to be supple 
mented was with regard to the volume of employment created or provided by mcchan 
izcd industry For example Dr Thomas asserted that the cotton mills employed 
400000 workers and left it to be assumed that that was the total volume of employ 
menc the mechanized manufacture of cotton goods bad established Ihis however 
was not the whole oi the story inasmuch as it ignored the much larger volume of 
induecc employment so made available comprising the growers of the raw material 
(25 million acres being devoted to cotton culuvation and the mills taking the larger 
part of the crop), the traders and transport workers engaged in moving the crop 
from the fields to the factories, and finally the distnbution throughout India and to 
many oversea markets of the five thousand million yards of cotton goods the mills 
produced The same Ime of reasonmg applied to the jute mills, which consumed 
about 60 to 70 per cent of Bengal s most f»mtable crop as well as to the sted works 
the sugar mills and other industries consuming Indian raw materials Furthermore 
the fact that Indian maoufacturmg industries absorbed so large a percentage of 
Indian primary products emphasized the close interdependence of agriculture and 
industry m In^ It was true that according to the latest figures, me number of 
faemry workers was only 2^ millions, compart with an annual inaeasc in the total 
population of 5 millions but in view of the factor of indirect employment already 
stressed, this did not imply that further development of mechanized manufacture was 
not essential on the contrary, it was never more necessary 

There was, however one vital {nerequisite ta full industrial devdopment Dr 
Thomas might have laid heavier emphasis on the extent to which moneylendmg 
represented a hmdrance to full expansufli Mass production the essential foundation 
of mochamzed manufaccure, necessitated the lughest attainable level of mass con 
sumption and this was not possible so long as the moneylenders retamed their present 
strai^ehdd on the rural populabon A small amount of headway had been made 
by the development of the cooperative movement but there were still only 5} million 
members with a working capital of /<75 tnilbons compared with about millions 
owed by cultivators to the moncylenovs, who moreover were m many cases the pur 
chasers of the culttvatua produce and fixed the prices at which they bou^t the 
crops. The death of usury must (Mccede the rebirth of agncultuK in the modern 
incarttauon essential equally to ruim and industrial progress. Finally as an indbea 
turn of increasing induitnalizatiOQ and self'suffiaency m India Mr Brock quoted 
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figures showing that, m the last year for whidi official calculations were available, 
India B exports of manufactuxed goods represented 47 per cent of ha total shipments, 
while of ^ total unpots only 55 per cent were m the same category imports and 
exports of fimshed go^ tbcrdEoie being now almost equal 

Sir LtNCtLOT GaAHAM bdieved that the path of devdopment would be modi 
more difficult than the plannas mdicated He had been connected with a Province 
wbch was poor and ba^ward in many ways (SmdX and he had suffered many dis^ 
illusionmcnts m his eSorts to help its progress He remembered opening a factory 
which intended to spm yarn and weave fine shirtmg from the cottons ex Smd and 
It seemed to be obvious that it was bound to succeed but the factory went mto 
h<jiudatioa before it started weaving It could not sell its yarn it could not compete 
with the Bombay yarn It neva b^an to weave The same was true of schemes of 
irngatma it was said that if the water was ^ovided the crops were bound to grow 
Growmg crops under irrigation was more difficult than growing them unda a laiily 
regular rainiall The Agricultural Department spent a great of tune trymg to 
persuade cultivators to grow with less and less water but the idea of the average ^ti 
vator was that the more water he got the betta his crops would be On the contrary 
the best culavator in Smd, who had been trained m Madras and seen agnculturm 
service m Mesqiotamia, used as little water as possible but the zamindars did not 
believe it nor would they go to his estate to see the crops he was producing There 
was a tame when every Mmmdar said he was being ruined by the nartage because 
die limit on consumption imposed by the modules The mwules were a beneficent 
form of ratuMuiig water and if one was not careful die Zamindar would put in a 
pipe and ga too much wata An enormous amount could be done for agriculture 
^ the agricultural department but not if the memtxrs of the department sat in the 
headquarters of the dutrict they must go abd wevk m the villages and grow good 
cre^n beside the indifferent crops of the villagas and demonstrate that agriculture 
was not a mystay and a (question of getung extra wata on the soil from die Govan 
menc, but of haro work with a modicum of intelligence. 

It had been said that the cultivator was only emplr^ed for six months in the year 
He did not know how that apphed in otha parts of India but m Sind if full advan 
tage was to be drawn from the barrage tnc cultivator should be workmg twelve 
months ib the year and very often twuve hours in the day He had to take his 
wata in his turn^ and it nu{^ be the middle of the mghti He had to grow two 
aops, and in boween he had to clean his land and wataamrses so that no wata 
was wasted It was a twelve months job for the cultivator of irrigated land to do 
the best with his land and to reach those inacascd standards of production envisaged 
by the plabnas 

Nothing had been said about the immense handicap to agriculture of malaria nor 
about land tenures He did not believe that anywhm ib the whole of India was 
the land tenure more ungenerous than, m Sind, where the great truss of cukivatots 
wac tenants on an anntial tenure with no right to cultivate for a second year, or 
catamty that they would not be switched to anotha piece of land or turned out 
altogetha There was undoubtodly a great deal to be done in the way of smprov 
mg land tenures, therdiy givmg confidence to the cultivators 

Among otha dungs ne^ng attention was niunoon The ignorance m India of 
what was good to eat was pafray appalimg and that ignorance was not confined to 
the uneducated The classes m Inoia which suffered most from a diet conststmg 
exclusively of potuhed rice were the most highly educated class m Bengal and Madras. 
There was an immense task ahead m endeavouring to get the people to change iheir 
hahit^ and it had not been mehtioned m any of dm [dans 

Dr Wrench, a pnvate medical pracdoona m Karachi, had envisaged a plan for 
improvmg Che ^tivation of India, and it was contained in die one w^ coomocc, 
a form of manure Compost was one of die big dungs m the devek^nneiit of agn 
culture in India, and was worth for more than any chemical manure The culdvator 
could make tt for himself Dr Wrench was entirely unable to persuade the Cor 
poradon of Karachi to oom|)ost the waste of that considerable aty with a view to 
Bdhng u to the neighbouring formers for growmg v^etables The battle with 
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jgnocance was not only with the poor but also with the rich and comparatively 
educated 

Thfixe was no royal road thore were many paths which had to be trod over and 
over again, and all these wonderful plans would fail unless some of the simplest pnn 
apies which were now neglected in India were effectively applied 

Sir Alfred Watson said that such warnings as Dr 1 homas had given were very 
necessary because unless there was care there would be enormous waste and vciv senous 
finanrtaf loss m the execucon of the various plans for India Dr *1 homas nad said 
that the market must be provided for the products of industrialization This could 
only be done by raising the level ot the agriculturist in India During the war that 
level had been raised The income of India had muluphcd by two or three times 
but the e 0 cct had been disguised by the lack of consumer go^s There had been 
coosiderable mflatioo and one of the first tasks of the Comment of the future 
would be to gradually reduce that tnflation 

It was more than twenty years ago since he had calculated that if the income of 
the Indian people was raised by one rupee per annum the purchasing power of India 
would be raised by miHion sterling If incomes were increased by i rupee per 
week the purchasing power would be raised to astronomical figures Dr Thomas 
was nght m saying that the calculation of the Bombay Plan that 26 per cent of the 
population could be employed in large-scale industry was wrong for it would give a 
working force in India greater than mat of the United States Great Britain and Ger 
many combined The world would be Hooded with a glut of goods It was not 
necessary chat India should have anything like that number of people e^loyed in 
industry or if they were so employed that they should work full hours Ine words 
full emplovment were used very vaguely he would regard himself as fully em 
ployed li nc could earn in two hours a uy enough to live upon If India by adding 
to the industrial producuon of the world could reduce the hours of working through 
out the world she would make a marked contribution to world welfare. 

Dr QoaESHi said that he was not replying for Dr Thomas although he would 
bke to add to the discussion Dr Thomas had righdy pointed out chat die central 
^ecUve must be the raismg of the standard of living of the masses of the people 
The income per capita which was ati arithmebcal average, could be doubled without 
any corresponding actual increase in the income of the vast mafority of the popula 
tton An economic plan for India had therefore to deal not only with the question 
of production but also with the question of distribunoiL The Bomb^ planners had 
dealt exdusivdy with distnbuuoo m the second part of their plan There had been 
many plans he had been throu^ them all and there were many points of similancy 
betvreen them Dr Thomas said that the question of full employment could not be 
aiHved by ab increase in industrial expansion That had been discussed m the second 
part of the Bombay plan It was a question of figures, and be would say that plan 
nmg was not an exact saence, and it was difficult to say whether a6 per cent or 
13 per cent was correct 

As an instance Dr Thomas had said that fertihzers were very much needed for 
the improvement of the land but that the whole demand could be met by lactones 
employing a. few thousand workers. Here was an example of how difficult it was 
to caki^tc He himself was connected with the fertiuzei industry The total 
demand was about a million tons per year The Government was starting a factory 
which would produce 350 000 tons, and for that factory alone at least a,ooo skilled 
and unskilled labourers would he needed, leaving aside the many pec^le who would 
get employment as distnbutors and transporters 

He ajpreed that the Bombay planners had under'Cstunated the number of workers 
who would be absorbed by die ^blic services While Dr Thomas thoi^t diat they 
would mcicaae up to 30 per cent of the total workmg population the Bombay Plan 
put the figure at 16 per cent This was, however, purely an arad^nur question and 
md HOC jaevtiit them gomg forward upon the prinaplcs of the Bombay PUn. 

Referring to the quesuon of compost raised by a member during aiscussion, he 
said that dw utilizatioa of mumapal waste was a difficult question The waste (d 
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London for uutance was doc bong used for fertilizers These things would be 
tried, but It did not sdve the problem of the lack of artifiaal fertihzers In prm 
ciples Dr Thomas s Plan and me Bombay Plan did not difier, Dr Thomas had put 
i»m pha«t!i on the utihty services transport, budding of roads, etc and said that they 
should be taken up first The speaker did not chmk that India could invest a large 
amount of money on these utiuty services without sunultaneously spendmg some 
money on mdustry The roads, railways, ships and planes would be budt, but 
where were the goods and persons to move’ All these dungs were important, but 
there must be other dungs too The whole plan must be a co-ordmated one and 
one could not expect to have one dung first and wait for a long tune fm another 

Sir Henxt Sraxp voiced the thanks of the meeting to Dr Thomas in his absence 
for the paper he had so admirably prepared on a problem which gave all great heart 
searchings Secondly, he would express thanks to the reader of the paper and, finally 
to Sir Samuel Ruagaoadhan for sparing the time to preside over the meeting and 
for his valuable contribution to die discussion 

Dr P ] Thouas has sent us the Collowuig remarks 

My great disappmntment at my inability to be present at the meeting was I must 
confess somewhat relieved by the rather lavourahlc recqition of my paper by those 
present A few of the comments, however call fcM* reply 

Mr Brock disapproves of my views regarding the meagreness of employment 
provided by mechanized industry He says chat m cstimatmg the total employment 
provided by cotton mills we must take account of the numbtf of agriculturists who 
produce the crop the number of traders dealing m raw cotton, the number of trans 
port workers, etc This, (me fears, is beside w pmnt because whether the cotton 
IS spun and woven by hand workers or by mills, all the work on the raw material will 
be gmng on My pomt is that the total number of labourers required for workmg 
up raw cotton into cloth falb drastically when spinamg and weaving arc done by 
machinery The remedy is not to abolish the nulls but to provide some other work 
for hand'spinners and weavers, or to safeguard hand-spuming and weaving in fielcb 
specially oemarcated for them 

Mr Brock thinks also that 1 should have laid heavier emphasis on the eviU of 
mdditedness among agricultunsts and he salt quotes the old large figures of such 
indebtedness Perhaps be docs not know that nearly all the agricultural dd>t has 
been wiped out during the last four years as a result of high war Ume prices of farm 
products The evil may still hft its head and steps must indeed be taken to scotch 
It In any case there was no pomt in my dealing with this subject, however unpor 
tant It may be otherwise, in a paper dealmg with problems of fuller employment and 
higher standards of living 

As a scientist Dr Qureshi naturally places producaon in the forefront, but pio- 
duenum, in the pesent condmons of India, has to wait on distribuaon In a country 
where nearly all the workers are imder-cnmloycd and many miUions normally un 
employed, adequate purchasmg power will not be forthcoming for making rapid 
mtlustnal producaon possible, unless other acaon is also taken to stimulate em 
ployment and incomes No cloubc the second part of the Bombay Plan deals with 
distribuaon but the poUems raised in it have to be pursued muim further if plan 
ning in India is to result in the raismg of living standards The pomts I raise are 
not merely regarding a few figures, as Dr Qureshi thinks they go much beyond as 
is clear from th^ pper It is tooi(^n thought that rural unemployment in India 
could be remedied by mdustnalizaaon The Bombay Plan and even the Govern 
menc reports on plannmg have not hdped very much m dispelling this unsaasfac 
tory not^ Neither mdustry nor agnculnire could give actuate employment to 
India s teeming milhons Transport and trade and semoes must expand and the 
first step to thu is to have mm^ roads railways, hydro-clectnc works and other public 
utikoes In the course of then constnicaon employment can also be cmuiderafaly 
The Bombay P lan indeed has a place mr roads and other uohties, but 
does not give thgin the impoctanoe they deserve* The Bombay Plan has done a gseat 
service in placing Indian planning on die map and is a good foundation to work 
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00 But It has to be elaborated and many obicunues have to be clarified My 
remarks are only intended for this purpose and not for detractmg from its value 
Finally I must express my sincere manks to the Assoaation tor arranging a dis^ 
cussum on the paper 


INDIAN HEALTH PROBLEMS SOME RECENT 
VOLUNTARY EFFORTS 

1 

LESSONS OF THE BENGAL FAMINE 

Bt Lieut 'Colonel 1 M Oax obe ud ch« fbcs bjihc (aETiaaD) 

The tragedy o£ the famine la Bengal in 1943 brought into sharp relief the woeful 
inadequacy of exisung medical services Famine condiuons were followed by disease 
which threatened to assume cpidemK proportions In five months in the latter part 
of 1943, 87 845 cholera deaths were reprated The possibility of an epideimc spread 
ing from Bengal throughout India b^me serious and the effect on the war effort 
would have hem great indeed as eastern Bengal was the base and mam line of com 
munication for the operations in Burma In short the problem of famine relief 
and in particular medical relief became not merely a humanitarian project but a 
political and nulitary concern of the highest consequence 

As the famine dragged on more and more people required hospital treatment but 
normal peace-time services were qmce inadequate for the purpose In November, 
1943 there were in Bengal with its population of 60 ooo 000 only 7^00 hospital beds 
A large proportion of ^se beds were in wcll-etjuippcd modern hospitals in Calcutta 
which meant that ill the rural areas where the need was greatest there was 1 bed per 
8 000 of the populatirm and in many cases these beds existed on paper only 

One hospital m a large town the headquarters of a district and serving an area of 
over a million people, had 47 beds on paper but in fact there were no beds Such 
pei^e as cared to seek its shelter lay on the ffoor the equipment was almost ml 
and though there was a smalt X ray plant its use was restricted to those who could 
afford to pay fees far beyond the means of the cvdioary villager Nursing facilities 
were m keeping with the equipment On enquiry being made as to why the facilities 
were so meagre the rqily was that the people of that district did ncA come to hos- 
pitals, they cud not believe in them They Referred to die a natural death * 

The avil administration sought to rectify the position by the erection of famine 
hospitals and by December 13 000 additional beds were made available ia8 doctors, 
550 samtary inspectors, and over i ooo health assistants were trained and put into 
the field 

Help op the Abut 

The demands made cm the health services were so great and so urgent that a 
complete breakdown imght have occurred unless help were forthcoming immediately 
and the Viceroy requested the Commander m>Chia to second military hospitals to 
die area Eight deputy directors of hygiene were appomted and 53 junior omcers of 
the I A.M C were given traimng m preventive work and appoint as sub-divisional 
health officers Many of these young officers had to work for mondu on end in 
iscdat^ and disease-stncken areas, crom with public optmon against them Some 
were set upon and beaten by mt^ and some went down with malaria 

In order to combat the whtdeside outbreak of epidemic diolera and smallpox a 
mass inoculation and vacematum campaign was organized with a target of 8 000,000 
vaccinations and moculatuMU m three mtmths 
The pid]^ feared the inoculations and Japanese propaganda was not slow to 
exploit the situabon. When a igam amved m a village after perhaps two hours 
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tranwing m the suo carrying tfaar equinment, the vUlagc would be found enopty of 
inhabitants and much nmg and energy had to be spent u winning local conndenoe 
before any mass preventive measures could be undertaken It becLne obvious that 
the target of 8,000,000 protected people could not be obtained in the time with the 
resources available and medical students from Calcutta vrere asked to volunteer for 
the work 

These young men were organmd into teams, wwkmg as mobile treatment centres, 
and so success^ was the coiiwmed e&rt that m three months 10 000 000 people were 
protected and by the end of a sevciMnonths campaign 17,000 000 people were pro- 
tected against chedera and 30,000,000 against smallpox The hospitals were quickly 
Slled Hunger, despair and t^ extremity of suifonng soon broke down the antipathy 
of the simple villager to hospital treatment Ang^o-Indian and Indian nurses m foe 
military hmpitaU roK to the occasion and trained local viUaee women and boys as 
word attendants The beds were provided with mattresses, sheets pillows and mos- 
qmto nets, and for the first tune m rural Bengal foe public turned heely to hospitals 
fm treatment 

If the famme leaves behmd it a public willing for good preventive and curative 
medicine and a Government ready to supply it, the sunermg and loss will not have 
been entirdy in vam 

Sous Obstacles to Progkess 

After ten years surgical experience in one of the most advanced Indian States it 
came as mthff a show to find how appallingly backward medicine, surgery and 
public health matters were in a part of India for whose welfare the Empire is suU 
responsible No doubt there are other parts India as backward, certainly there are 
otl^ parts much, better but, taken all round, the question of medical service in 
rural India remains a problem and a challenge which must be met so long as Indu 
IS a part of our Empire 

The reasons for this state of afiairs arc not simply to be found m questions of 
expense, lack of doctors and difficulties of communications thoufo these foctors all 
operate agamst a solution There are certam fundamental obstaaes inherent in the 
very life and structure of India itself 

(i) There is the difficulty of getting a sufficient number of Indian girls to tram 
in w profession of nursmg Family and rchgious traditions frown on such a depar 
ture from the proprieties 

(a) The reluctance of the common people to receive new ideas and to change foe 
way of life which has obtained for centuries, particularly if that change is imposed 
from without, and emanates from a source which come taxes, policemen and 
mher encumbrances of village life 

(3) There is the difficuUy of getting highly trained and well-educated medical 
men to segregate foemselves in lonely fostnets among backward petqile, and depnve 
themselves of social hfe and educational facihties for foar f amihes 

Until some answers can be found to these force problems the best planned scheme 
of medical development backed by unlimited funds, is bound to fail A few personal 
observations made during twdve years work ui diffirent parts of India may foed 
some hght on the sicuation 

(i) Nttmug — ^In twenty years m rural Indian hospitals the only women availaUe 
for traimng as nurses were middle-aged widows foe counterpart of Sarah Gamp m 
England Of more recent years several hospitals notably foe larger mission mititu- 
turns, have flouted tradition by training ^oung, unmamed girls as nurses Even so 
they have only been availaUe fix work in foe women s warns. Young men had to 
be trained as nursmg orderlies m the men s wards. 

Today so fast are thmgs changing that these same young womm are to be found 
as nursmg sisters m military hoipitds, oontroUing wards of 36 Punjabi and Gurkha 
sc^diers, and directing the work of I.A.M C orderlies Ihe Indian Nursing Gonb 
ol sets an examination standard comparable to that ih En^nd More girls must be 
given the opportumoes to tram, as foeir services are uigenw required in child-wdiare 
work, as sisters in hospitals and as sister tutors, to tram and develop the professum all 
ewer India. 
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(3) VtBsge Tradtuons^Tbe eDtreached conservatitm of viUage po|)iilaUoas cao 
be invaded not a direct assault^ but hr fifth column activin £r^ within. Agam 
and again in the inoculaaon campaign dunng the famine, when the representatives 
of the Government were blocked m their e&rts or even received widi hosobtf, a 
couple of smiling youi^ Bengah medical students, living among the people, muting 
wim them and getnng to know them, would rSset a complete change of attitude, 
and enlist co-mxration and goodwill 

So many of the changes chat muA come in village life affect the very root and core 
of tradition that these changes must be initiated and led by medical men who 
spring from these very traditions themselves 

One has seen amazmg developments in village communities, but always there 
has been strong mdigenous leadership One house-surgeon under me was asked what 
career he intended to follow Instead of a consulutag practice in the town he elected 
to return to hve and work among the village commumey from which he had sprung 
Such a life cannot but influence and develop the community 

Leadership 

M The Ptndtng and Training of Statable Leadership — ^This again is a matter 
for delicate and smiled handhng Attempts have been made in India to provide 
medical men for the villages by havmg two standards of medical education (i) The 
umversity graduate who enters pnvate pracuce in the towns and ernes or the higher 
ranks of Government service and (2) a lower standard recruitmg a poorer quality 
of candidate and mvmg him a shorter training 

Many of these licenaaces have done remarkably well cspeually when working in 
assoaation with senica* and better qualified colleagues but the work in the villages 
involves much more than general practice. It demands qualities of personality and 
leadership the gift for propaganda and the capaaty to persuade people to change 
the habits of ocatuncs m relation to diet and sanitation At the same time he must 
have a mmd trained for research based on direct observation of the life and habits of 
the community A call order for a young doctea* perhaps but not impossible For 
such a career me best education not the muumum, is required 

Tlxeie are Indian doctrvs living that sort of life and doing chat smt of wwk 
They are too few, and have too little backmg How can the nght type of man be 
attracted to such a field of service^ The offer of high pay will not bring him forward 
— only those with a spirit of service with vision and devotion, will suck it and 
make good They require special training to fit them for the task A traimng of 
Ju^ academic standard, with emphasis on preventive wcN-k and opportumues for a 
practical training during their Etuaeat days 

Above all havmg selected the candioates for traimng because of their idealism 
the envircAiment dunng the student years must be such as will stimulate this spint 
of service. Such an envuonment may be found in the Chnsnan Medical Cdlegc to 
be described by one the other speuers today Such a adl^e must be staffed by 
p'ofessors who hav^ m addition to the highest qualificaUons this same spint ol 
service, and a wiUingness to sacrifice tnatenal mun. 

The oontnbutioD of a Christian Medical Collen for Indu would not only help 
dupel the ignorance and suflermg of village life Imt would be a gesture from the 
West, appreciated and understooclby all 


U 

MEDICAL MISSIONS 
Bt Howard Someeveix, mjl, p r c.s 

Tra shortage dt qualified doctors m India to vidiich reference has been nude is 
gradually being relieved by a great increase m the medical education that u 
occumng, and is proposed by Govcmmelit medical colleges. But conndermg the 
immense size oi Indu t^ number of cdleges is sbll, and will continue to be very 
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small That u one reason for die need of Christian medical colleges. But there are 
far more important coiuideratioai 

There is> quite n^idy, nowadays a tendency co devolve more and more respon 
sibility in mission and other Chnsnan institutimu (m Indian leadership The 
mg mission hospitals will require an ever mcreasmg staff of fuUy qualified Indian 
medical men and women 

It IS very probable that admission to melical colleges will m future be largely on 
a commund basis This means that, as Christians only constitute about 3 per tT"t - 
of the population of India, it will be next to impossdile for Christians to gam admiS' 
Sion to medical colleges m prorortion to the nundiers who apply One of the 
works of misstoos ih India is educanon and a very high proportion of Cbruuaas an 
educated, in some parts higher than in any other dass of the whole cmnmumty 
Indian Christian boys seek admission to miedical cdleges to the e* t r n ir of far more 
than the 2 per cent which r^esents the strength of the Chnstian conunumty 

The War and Missionary Effort 

For the Christian missionary enterprise this war has been a terrible disaster in that 
It has convinced many Hindus and others that, seemg that the socallcd Christian 
nations are the ones engaged in warfare India should avoid Christianity as likely to 
lead her into war At a meeting called to bid farewell to me recendy oh my rebro' 
ment frc»n twenty two years service in India one of the speakers said that^ While 
we are very grateful to our doctor for his philanthropic work we must realize that 
we do not all share this opinion of his rchgious activities Christianity means war 
and if India accepts Christianity it will involve her in these wars which are so charao 
mristic of the Chnstian nations nowadays 

Another event of recent history still further increases the suspiaon that of late has 
attached itsdf to the Christian missionary This is the imprisonment without tnal 
of so many of the pobtical leaders of India In my opmum the Governinent was 
quite right l» send these men to gaol at the time they did so But neither the 
ordinary man in the village m India nor I myself can see that the continued incar 
ceration of these people is anything but a sm and a blot on the fair name of Britain 
Whether that view is right or no it is a fact that the blame whidi attaches to Britain 
for this action is reflected by the Indians as a whole on to the religion which Indians 
associate with Britain There has recendy sprung up a deep and widespread resent 
ment on the part of many Indians with Cmisnanity Mc^al missions remain the 
chief branch of Christian activity which is sail accepted by the people with i^n 
arms and which is free from this feding of resentment Tcmther wim the running 
of village industries and with some parts of the educabonal work medical missioa 
work IS nowadays the mam Christian enterpnse that is not viewed with suspicion 

Low Stanhards 

Good as is the teaching in many of the medical colleges run by the Government, 
there is a regrettable stanmu’d of medical ethics all too oi^ pracused by doctors and 
nurses etc , on the staffs of these msbcubons The tendency of doctors to look at 
their pabeots simply from the mon^ making pomt df view leads some of them to 
exploit their pabehts m various ways, which acts as a very bad exanmle to the budding 
doctors under their care, whose ideals are in the formauve stage Par instance Mine 
doctors will lay hold on the wealthier pauents for their own wards or even divert 
them from the wards of other doctors Tips are required for nursmg services such 
as one anna for a drink of water, two annas for a bedpan which I know to be 
the rule m several leadmg hospitals, abd some form of which I have been told is 
almost universal m India Both doctors and nurses m some hospitals have the tepu 
tabon of treabng pabents who dtm t pay them somethmg on the side with du- 
favour There is uierefore a supreme need of a medical culege-~several if possible- 
run by a Christian staff, who will make it part of their teachmg, as well as their out 
lotdc, to consider all pabents alike as a trust fiom God abd to do their best indis- 
cnmmately for all m Hu name Only the ethics of Jesus Chrut, iKoadcatC all over 
India by being practised here and there by men and women who have been educated 
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at a Chnsoao medical college, can hope to raise ^ standard of medical ethics u) 
this immense country 

On these four counts, of which I put the last one first in order of impcvtaacc, it 
Ik very necessary to have in India at least one medical cirilege which is Uhristtan m 
ICS methods and teachmg, and which is open to all classes but which gives some 
preferential treatment as regards admissions to Christian students 1 consider this 
question the most urgent of all missionary needs in India at the present tunc 

Medical Schoou 

There have been hitherto several medical schools in Indui Khich give training 
up to the standard of sub-assistant surgeons This is a standard uhich represents 
one vear less at the medical school or hospital and a lower educational standard for 
admiss ifin than that of an M B The resulting doctor is in my opinion a very useful 
person, and eminently suitable for many of the jobs available for doctors in India 
especially in the country districts But most of the Ptovinual Governtnents in India 
have recently declared that m future there will be no such qualifications given and 
the minimum standard for a doctor in future will be the M B , B S degree of an 
Indian Umversity 

The medical schools now existing have therefore only two alternatives open to 
them cither to close down or to expand both staff builuings and work to attain a 
higher standard so that the Government will recognize them as fitted to tram 
students for the M B degree It would be an ideal thing if all the existing mcdlual 
schools at present run under Christian aumices could expand in this way still better 
perhaps would be the building and staffing of an enttrely new medical ci^lcgc at 
some Dig centre of population such as Al'ahabad But the cost of these schemes is 
very large especially if it is to include endowment So the Christian Medical Asso- 
ciation which rraresents the opinion of medual missionaries of all denominations 
from all over India as well as that of leading Indian Christian doctors in Govern 
ment or private jobs has decided as the most practicable and the minimum desirable 
measure to expand one of the existing medical schools that hitherto has been for 
VI omen only at Vellore into a coll^ capable of giMng the full MB B S training to 
students of both sexes Dr McGilvray will give you more detailed information 
about this scheme in the meantime may I repeat that 1 consider that the scheme as 
at present envisaged represents the absolute minimum diat Christian England ought 
to do at this critical hour of India s history The starting and financing of this 
scheme is I believe a debt which Britain owes to India a country which has in the 
past done such a lot for the trade and prosperity of Bntain 


111 

THE VELLORE COIXEGE TRAINING PLAN 

By the Rev J C McGilvray bji 
(Bursar of the Vellore Christian Medical College) 

There is m India today an increasing recognition of the necessity of providing ade 
q^te health faalities for the peoples of that land Health is a basic human right 
lliis must be accepted as an axiom iti any scheme which aims at promoting the wel 
fare, social and ectmomic uplift of a people At present the most serious handicap 
to any scheme for the promotion of healm lies tn the dearth of trained medical per 
soiinel For a population of nearly 400,000 000 there are 42,000 doctors, ma ny of 
whom are licensed medical practitioners and have not received the benefit of a 
Umversity grade medical education Thus there is one doctor for every 10,000 persons 
as compared with a ratio of one doctor to every 1,000 obtaimng in Britain and 
America There is one nurse for every 56,000 persons in India today There are only 
75 fully qualified j^armaasts or one for every 3,000 000 of the population Nc it do 
these statistics alone provide a true picture of India s needs, for most of the doctors 
and nurses are to be found in the cities and towns when so few of her people- live 
VOL. XU z 
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The health needs ctf India s villages are usually left to the Puldic Health officer who is 
provided with a tiMally inadequate sta^ 

The contribution of medical missions to the medical aid and health of India is 
far and away beyond any basis of comparison indicated the propoiraoo of Christiaiis 
to the ocher commnniues They have established more than 330 hospitals and «ana 
toria and more chan 600 di^xnsaries at which 7 000 cxm treatments are given annually 
In their 63 leprosy sanatona they do the nuqor share of the treatment of that disease 
They provide one third of all the beds available for the treatment of tuberculosis 
More ^n 75 per cent, of India s nurses are Chnstians 

And what of the future? Chnsuan enterprise in medical work has always been 
determmed by two mam considerations Firstly its bebef that in mediane it has a 
distinctive contnbuoon to make through an adequate appreoatton of the human 
bemg and not only of the human body Secondly, it must be ready to give where 
there is the greatest need For some years the Christian Medical Association of 
India has believed that its greatest contribution would be in the establishment ct a 
University grade medical traiQing oenire which would be thoraughly Chnstian and 
of the highest professional order The aim is not merely to reproduce the funaions 
of a normal Government medical school, but rather to specialize along certam lines 
of development which need emphasis m India today 

A beginning was made m 1943 at Vellore,* about go miles west of Madras using 
as a foundation the excellent lower grade medical school which had already established 
a reputation for its scholarship ^eral new buildmgs have to be constructed and 
the mam hospital enlarged to accommodate 650 patients At present there is acconi 
modatton for 400 Tlu pnmary requirement m any medical school is to have a 
first-class facul^, and Vellore has been fortunate in attracung se\eral doctors with 
the highest professional qualificaaons and one of whom has already an mternauonal 
reputation m his own speciality There are more to be found As part of their plan 
rung the school authonties are iaymg special emphasis upon the foUowmg Imcs of 
devdopmeot with antiapation that each will malK a special cohtnbution to medical 
services m India and beyond 

Rlrai. Units 

There is to be established a chair of Rural Health Vellore is situated m the 
midst of a large rural area, and its rural dispensary and roadside medical services 
have beoime well known These services are now being developed soil further and 
coordinated with rural medical umts Such a umt concentrates on a group of 
villages and brings to them an adequate medical, social and preventive programme 
Here lies one of the greatest needs m India today and it is hoped that Vellore s pro- 
gramme may become a model which will be used widely in that land Medical 
students and nurses will be required to spend a period of study in these rural umts 
and we hope that thereby some of them will be led to serve in villages An 
emp haws hm on tropical diseases and public health wilt do much to remove that 
strange anomaly of Western medicine as taught in India today For these diseases 
whiu make up so much of the daily wwk of an Indun doctor are now reserved for 
post graduate study and diplomas 

Othek Plans 

The study and treatment of leprosy is one of the most in^rtant developments 
which has an intrinsic part m dus memca] training scheme Tne Mission to lepers 
and the American Mission to X.cpers are cooperating m this work Within twenty 
TniW of Vellore is an area with what is bebeved to Ik the highest recorded incidence 
of this disease It is fanned to develop a sanatcM’ium concentratmg on research 
and a detailed study of the disease an infirmary with special emphasis upon re- 
habihtation, children s work and survey units 

Psychiatry is one of the specialities i(k which at present there u no teaching centre 

* A beginmog was made at Ludhiana in 1938 when the ChrisoaD Medical Schoed 
there was to the Punjab Umversity Owing to war condittons full affilia- 

tion has been postponed — [Hditox ] 
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in India As som as budding materials are made available a psychiatric teaching 
clinic with observation wards is to be constructed It is hoped la^ to establish a 
hospital for the care and treatment of mental cases on a largv scale 

For many years Vellore has maintained one of the finest nursing schools in India 
Its insistence on high standards has not only led to excellent results, but has also 
done much to improve the status of the nursm^ profession in India There is a post- 
graduate schoid for nurses with hospital cxpencnce where they are trained as sister 
tutors and for administraave posts, which have been held previously only by Euro- 
pean sisters In July 1946 this school may be affiliated to the University of Madras 
which will award a degree ot B Sc in nursing after four years instruction Post 
graduate courses will be given in puhUc health nursing teaching and supervision 
and admmistrauon in sch^s of nursing and m public health also in midwifery and 
tcachmg in midwifery 

Ressa&ch 

The study and teaching of tuberculosis will be given in the san^onum at 
Arogyavaram which is one of the finest institutions of its kind| and offers unrivalled 
facilities for teaching it is a truism today that medical educaUon must be con 
ducted in an atmospnere of research No school can maintain a standard of high 
efficiency unless its staff is not only encouraged but required to undertake resear^ 
Here again 1$ a contribution which Vellore will make Ir will seek to serve India 
not only through the training of doctors and nurses but also in the training of 
teachers which is an even more pressing need It has been sugmsted that the 
Government of India will establish many more medical schools at the close of the 
present hostilities It is the faculty which makes a medical school — not the buddings, 
nor the equipment 

And how IS this development at Vellore being made possible^ It is through the 
co-operation of thu-ty-eight missionary scx:ieties representing churches in Britain the 
United States Canada Sweden Denmark and Australia Excellent support has 
come from friends in India too It is indeed a unique contribution to the people of 
India 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPERS 

A MEETING of the East India AssoaaUon was held on Tuesday June 19 1943 at 
the Rooms of the Royal Society Burlington House Piccadilly W i with Sir 
Geoffrey Bracrev presiding Lord Erskine who had promised to take the Chair 
was represented by Lady Marjorie Ersrive In opening the meeting she said that 
the speakers came from South India where she and Lora Erskine spent five and a 
half years Lord Erskine was very busy m his part of the country owing to the 
General Election and could not be present Sir Geoffrey Bracken was takmg his 
place and she would ask him to preside 

Sir Geoffrey Bracken said that the three speakers were ail connected with India 
LieuL-Colonel Orr had worked for a long tune in Travancore Mr Howard Somer 
veil had also been connected with Travancore and the Rev J C McGitvray was 
Bursar of the Vellore Medical School Their work m medical research in South 
India was well known Mr Somervell was also interested in mountainecnng and 
as they knew had tackled Mount Everest. 

After the readmg of the rapers the Chairman said that the only pomt he would 
make was that political devdopments especially those of the last weu were bound 
to aflcct the whole problem very much ahd it seemed to him that the function of 
the Christian Medical Colleges in future would be not to take the lead but to set « 
standard whidi the Governmems and Premnees might follow 

Dr C Chesterman (Medical Secretary Baptist Missionary Society) thanked the 
Association for givmg this i^iportumty of setting forth the needs and one of die 
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solutions to India s medical problems It was eziy to feel one was an intruder in 
India sometimes one was made to feel it by othvs but it had beeu pointed out 
that the medical mission nurses and doctors need not feel iL In the few mnnrha 
which he spent in Indu before the war he made an efibrt to try to ascertain Indian 
opinions as to the cmitmuation of medical missions He suggested to one Hindu 
gendeman that the tune had come for missionaries to with^w and giye TnHwn 
doctors with all their talent and expenence an opportunity to run their own 
services The reply was, You are not right m mi^on hospitals 1 have found 
more compassion and consideration Compassion was the core of the Christian 
ethic, and more consideration meant that the pauent did not have to pay for 
everything even having a hot water bottle filled 

when he saw Mr Gandhi at his Ashram a few years back he talked to him at 
some length about the medical problems India rie told him what the Hmdu 
had said and Mr Gandhi rephea that U was a good certificate for medical mijMiftna. 
He added Do not go into the towns you should be the suocourers of the villages 
where doctors are so few Those words impressed themselves upon him because ms 
own expenence had been m Afinca in a rural area riinmng a medical misaon 
rpo 000 

He was convinced that the programme set out at Vellore was the right one and 
he was very ^lad chat the foundauons had been laid on which to build He hoped 
a similar institution in North India would develop on the same Imes 

Dr Alice Pennell {nie Sorabji) said that her expenence in her own country was 
in the north of India so that she had other opimons than those which had been ex 
pressed There it was not possible to have a college for both men and women «it 
the moment although there was a Government colTege for traimng women doctors 
from every community in India at Delhi as well as the Mission Colkge at Ludhiana 
The part that women could play women from other countries and Indian women 
coula not be surpassed and unless the women were interested the position would 
remain where it was sixty years ago when only men gave treatment It was im- 
portant that there should be a better educational standard before pei^le were trained 
as doctors and she was glad to sec that Vellore was giving up the lower standard 
The sub assistant surgeon s training was inadequate they had not a good founda 
tion and they could not have a really good traimng The people needed skilled 
treatment whether they lived m a village or town and there should be a fully 
tramed man or woman m charge of the work Smne of these semi trained people 
were unable to recognize serious diseases much less treat them 

Hcaldi visicors were needed The Medical Women s Association of India started 
the idea of health visitors and now they were bang trained in Northern India 
and tliN helped the doctors who went to the villages They Uved in the village 
dome all the extra work which had to be done by people who helped the doc^ 
and bringing health education into the homes of the villagers 

In Nmthern India there were men and women nurses because of the communal 
feeling m a Muhammadan country women were not allowed in the men s part of 
the hospital Men orderlies were trained who did excellent work and she saw no 
reason why they should not be used as m the Army to-day There was no reason 
why a man should hot do as good work as a woman The men nurses ivere most 
sympathetic, kind and understandmg 

Ethical standards were most important and in no mission hospital was there 
ever die difficulty of people wanti^ to be paid for everything The doctors and 
nurses tbe Bntim and Indian sta^ were in real sympathy with the pec^de, diCT 
were dieir friends, diey went into dum homes and it was only when one had ^en<u 
amongst the peopfe that they could be treated adequately Friendship was the basis of 
all mracal treatment, wheuier it was given by doctors nurses or visitors 

Sir Fbepebzcx Jjuies said that the only justification for his intcryentum in the ills' 
cussion was that he was a member of the Health Survey and Devdopment Conir 
mittee of the Oovemment of India under Sir Joseph Bore, which was studniw the 
problem of die future development of h«ddi services He was returning smiruy to 
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what he hoped would be the concluding meeting at which the report would receive 
Its hnal shape He would ask the speakers their ^lews on one aspect of the expansion 
at the health services to which his Committee had given conaderable attenticm The 
Committee had been impressed by the shortage of personnel and by the difficulties 
inherent m the rapid cxpansum of the health services throughout the country Most 
valuable evidence had been given by a distinguished Russian surgeon who had 
said that one ot the ways in which the Russians had tackled a similar d^ciency was 
by creating a class of medical assistants who received a traming of three years and 
who were used, under the guidance of quahBed medical practitioners, for a great deal 
of the public health and medical relief work in the villages They were attached to 
central hospitals and under the expert guidance and assistance of qualified men 
There was a very large number of such persons He wondered whetlier that was 
one of the ways by which for a period this deficiency in the Indian medical services 
could be met 

He was deeply impressed by the appeal of Mr Somervell for a great contribution 
from Christian ^gland to medical rehef by way of a demolistrauon centre and 
laboratory of experience to be established in Vellore He knew something about 
their existing institutions and was sure that the proposals outlined would be widely 
welcomed in India The Bhore Committee foresaw the development of great 
national public health services The old administrative disunction between public 
health and medical relief would go and there would be provinciaJ health services 
under the central direction of Health Ministries If these plans materialized there 
would be a great drive in the direction of bringing ail the resoutces of public health 
and medical relief to the villages 

This made it all the more necessary that there should be here and there sh that 
great country centres where men were trained in an atmosphere of scxrial service 
particularly of Christian social service Mr Somervell was correct when he pointed 
out that buildings alone could not make a medical school He would add that a 
Faculty altme could not make a medical school it was the spirit in which the Faculty 
worked and that would be found m the new centre Britain could not give a finer 
gift to India at this stage in the history of the two countries in which another turn 
ing point had been reached It would strengthen those delKate and sensitive links 
which bound the two countries together and which he hoped would continue to 
bind them in the years to come 

Dr OxissA Taylor thought that the tremendous opportunities open to the girls 
and men of this country were not realized by people who had tune and money and 
It should be laid upon them to see to it that these unique opportumaes could be 
taken advantage of now The letters Ind Imp first appored on our coins in 
1876 and he often wondered whether they would still be there in 1976 At the 
moment there were supreme chances of worx in India but her greatest need was true 
fnendship Medical missionary work might be the only form of service which 
could be rendered and we should give it in such spirit and way that if we had to 
leave India we should leave somethiiw worth while behind Heal and preach 
was the mission in India and through these methods the heart of India would be 
brought to the feet of Him knowledge of whom made all the difference to everyone 

Mr Chinma Durai said that his mind had been working in a different way from 
that of the three speakers, and he wondered in view of the shortage of doctevs, 
medical schools medKal colleges and medical missions how best the people of India 
could ease the burden for the doctors and others He remembered a Brahmin lady 
who was ill and a doctor was about to be called in and she asked that it should 
not be a Christian doctor because He will ask me to drink some soup or prescribe 
an egg That sort of thing was stiU there and other customs were detrimental m 
hmlm For instance the joint family system (which meant that people were crowded 
togedier under one roof lacking facilities for frcdi air and sanitation) or the child 
marria» system brought about many ills There was the [soblem of birth control 
also. Tlicsc were the things which could be tackled by legisianon, by the people 
oi India and which would greatly ease the burden of the medical world in Inma 
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Mr Hovakd Scaaontt, m refdy t» the ducusnon^ aaid in reipooie tn Mr t^hinna 
Durais intclligeiit niggcfUan that die Ibndu family tyatem* child numagu and 
birth control were duee dungi whidi ihoold be tackled, diat the dome of this would 
engender great difficulties, becaiue it was very hard to make any IndiaJi modify his 
customs Above all naaons in the world India was the slave ci custom It would 
be difficult to make them even modify the famik system ihi which the soaal life 

Indu was builL Indians m their fanuliei showed a touching and delightful 
loyalty to each other which however sometunes led to very large households widi 
an altogether inadequate cubic space for each individual Several not very suc^sful 
attempts had been made to make child mamages illegal m his own part of India 
TravaiKOre, but gradually a public opuuon was being formed whim was much 
more effective dian l^slation The public health service when he went to Travan* 
core m 19x1 was had, nut since then it had improved so much that it was now very 
much better than in most parts of India Anti-filaiial and ana malarial work had 
made a very good beemiung and had real experts at the head 

The nature of public health work vaned trenMndously horn country to counny 
and district to district, owing to the dimate, diet, and other conditions In 
Travancore it was fertile, and not very far away m the Deccan it was dry and and 
In the Punjab the pec^ile had one of tne finest diets in the world because things were 
in the light proportion The noe famine m India nugjht m the end prove to have 
been very benefit When the supply of noe was stopped from Burnoa there were 
distressiiw coadiooos which were adjusted after a few mondis by the importauon of 
miUet and wheat into the nce-eaang countnes, and this meant the improvement of 
the vitamm A defiaent diet. He hc^ied that as a result of the war die diet of 
Soudiem India and other ricc^ting parts would be more vaned and healthy Thu 
would do a great deal to ease the task of the doemrs m the country dutnets 

It was a tragedy that 90 per cent of doctors were in the towns where only xo or 
II per cent of the inhabitants lived, the more highly qualified doctors would hardly 
ever go into the country dutricts He hoped that vriim Vellore got going u would 
make the rural bias a very strong pouit He personally felt very pnvilmed to have 
had die (mpoitumty of giving twenty-two years service entirely m a viliage distnct 
in Indu M away from big towns. The populaoon m the village districts was 
often very laige m fertile areas He beheved that m several parts of India there 
were distncts with half a wiillmn peojde who had no qualified doctor at all that was 
certamly the case a few years ago 

He agreed very much with the remarks regarding the necessity for male nurses 
In his own hospital the male patients were nursed by males and females nursed by 
women nurses When the war bman die Army were only too thankful to find 
diat diere were a number of trained male nurses m Indu and by far the 

greater number of the fuUy trained male nurses in the I A M C to-day came from 
mission homtals Indian young men often make extremely good nurses they were 
usuallv saui by the patients to he more gentle dun the women nurses This was 
probably because, b^g stronger, they were ^le to lift the paoents without undue 
exemcm The men were more ready to take real responsibihto and were nec 
always bound by routine, as the Indian women were so to be mys and girls of 
good education (matriculates) are now taking nurung as a profession 

He felt stronglv that the nght line was nemg feuiowed at Vdlore the develop- 
ment of a medical school for mda and w«nen was a crying need and something 
which we should do for Indu He hoped the members would try to persuade their 
fnends to take an interest in the scheme, which was meebng with great sujqport hut 
was m diffitulues with re^nd to funds. It was lar^y a venture of faith, and must 
have die backing of the Indian loving public behmd it. 


Jifr Haxoui Hood proposed a cotdial vote -of thanks to the qieakers and to Skr 
Geoffivy Kadceii. He had listened to the papers widx parocuiar mtexest because he 
qient many happy years m Soudiem Indu and some tune m Travancore Later 
still he became honorary treasurer cd a hospital at Karachi, and found great interest 
in the work. 
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THE BRITISH IN INDIA THEIR PRESENT 
AND THEIR FUTURE 


Bt C P Lawson, m l a (Central) 
(Proident of the European Assoaation Calcutta) 


1 Au hdc today to talk to you about mv own folks in India, not so much about the 
Services, military and a\il that have oone such magmbcent work in admimstering 
^ country m w past century but about the non-omcial the box-wallah, if you 
will who was there long before Britain undertook the administration o£ the country 
and whose history dates back to the year 1600 when Queen Elizabeth granted the 
first charter to the East India Company We ar^ a $m^ ccanmumty and as 1 will 
presently show the activities of the Nazis both in the West and in the East have 
made us smaller, but there is much in our history of which we are justly proud and 
the last SIX vears have added a page which fully justifies that pnde 

Our publiaty is pow and fw some reason or other, ever since the days of Clive 
and HastinRS, it has been the custom, in occtain. ocwspapen and on ocruiti platforms 
to give pubhaty more to those statements true or untrue which are likely to discredit 
US than to those which do us credit Thu u an attitude of mind wtuch I have never 
been able to understand A professional cricketer m India with an M C C team 
has only to be seen entering a dressing-room separate from that of the amateurs and 
whatever the English custom is elsewhere there will be headlines in certain British 
papers Snobbery in India 

Let me give you another instance In May 1943 Mrs Portal addressed you regard 
ing Individual Responsibility in India It was a thoughtful address if t»sed more 
upon theory than upon wide experience, but in the course of it she said regarding our 
folks in India that a diet of polo m^ jong and bridge 15 not very nourishing to 
ideas This excerpt was used fully by the news agencies and was publuhea all 
over India I saw no mention either in the British or Indian press of Mrs Portal s 
earlier remarks on the other side, which included the following I have profound 
veneration for the magnificent admimstration given by us to Indu for the justice 
and prosperity conferred hy the Pax Britannica 1 believe in the integrity of all those 
great Bntons who from Lord Lawrence emwards have made it clear that they are 
working fix' India s ultimate self-^ernment Mrs Portal s later strictures pre 
sumably applied to a certain minority with which she unfortunately came m contact 
but It u easy to see which statement commended itself to pubkaicy Two speeches 
made recently by members of the House of Lords regarding the war efiort of Briush 
women m India have been similarly used I will shortly show how misinformed 
the speakers were but the fact that they had bothered to approach none of our 
orgamzanons for information or figures did not impede the publication of deroga 
tory and misleading statements I would ask ail those who make statements or 
write about India to bear all this in mind, and I will now place before you certain 
facts 

Non-Ovsicial Euiopeaks 


Of the total British in India before die war roughly 30 per cent, were m trade, 
industry and commerce 10 per cent belonged to wiut the Census Rqxxt describes 
as the professions and Iibe^ arts and 7 to 8 per cent were planters Thu non 
nffinu l oommumty has been created as a mmonty under the Indian Ccmstitunon since 
of coone, the Services an ncx. permitted to take part in pohtus or to tepcesoit their 
commumty m the LegulaRires We have 68 Bntisb meinbers m the Provtnaal Legis- 
latures and 12 m the Central Legulature In each political advance towards 8d^ 
government in the last diirty years the Bntuh community has done its best to make 
. Mfli i success The Simon Commusion in i^o reported as follows The 
numbers of Europeans in India are no fair measure of the contribution they make to 
die omnery or to the influence they exercise One cS the best features of the operaaon 
of the leforms u the way in whidi European business men of ttandmg and expenenee 
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have ooambuted to the public life c£ the country bjr thor moiriiersfaip of the 
Legiilaturef. 

The conununi^ hae been m the forefront of Indian economic devchi|nncnt fer 
the past century A vast ^stem of irri^ainon and over 45ifioo nodes of xadways have 
been built in the mam by &itHh engmeers frequently with Bnudi capital The 
major ports owe much of their present size and e 0 iciency to Port Trusts whi^ 
raised meir capital in Bncain and until recently woe predominantly British m man- 
agement and control The great industries of tea, jute coal and bankmg owe their 
existence to dw pumeenng skill of British business men who have rnened up die 
resources of the country and supjdied «ii|doyinent for the people and taxation far 
the State Fifty yean ago only 800 factones were rcgisterea under die Indian Fac 
tones Act, today then are more than 10 000 Indians have now entered these fields, 
and many concerns once purely &itish in management and finannal control now 
tepresent a high dwee of Indo-l^tidi cooperation We must also not under 
estimate the maeni&ent work done by generations of faithful missionaries from 
Britain whose umucnce has been widespread and benefioaL 

BamsH ENUsniEMT 

Thu tt but a short, inadequate picture of the back^ouod I am anxious to tell 
you somethmg of the more recent years, records of which cannot be found in reference 
books or histones As early as 1938, after Munidi the European commumty m India 
realixed fully that a senous outmeak of war was a present possibility, and at the 
counal meeting of the European Association held at the end of that year it was 
dcaded to prepare bsts of the male members of the community and to classify them 
in age groups and occupations so that as far as possible the obhgations to military 
service should be equally distributed over the w^e community The Assooation 
had no doubts regardmg the voluntary response which the commumty would make 
to a call for recruitment but it was felt that some nrganizauon was necessary to avoid 
the mequalities both to mdustrial and commercial concerns and to individuals, 
which had occurred durmg the war of 1914 18 In collaboration with the consticuent 
Chambers coii^ising the membership of the Associated Chambers some progress 
was made m me prcparatKKi of these lists durmg the early part of 1939, but when 
war became a certainty it was felt that a statutory background was necessary for the 
enforcenient of the arrangements which the commumty clearly desired to come into 
force. The leaders of the community therefore approached the authorities and m 
due course a National Service (European British Subjects) Ordinance was promul 

f ated, and this in due course was followed by the National Service (European British 
ubjects) Act of 1949, whKh was passed by the Central Legislature iti April td that 
year 

Beiate conscription came mto force many British firms had already released con- 
siderable numbers of you&ger men for voluntary enlistment in the Mvices, either 
m India or in the U and when conscriptioa was applied to all male European 
British subjects between the ages of 18 and 50 every man who could possibly be 
spared was called up first m age noups and dien for speaalized purposes irrespec 
tive of age Moat firms were Itit with a bare mmimum staff with no leave or 
casual^ margin The callmg up was earned out fay die competent mihtary authority 
m each mihtary district, but each such authonty worked in consultation with a 
National Service Advisory Committee established under the Act and composed of 
local reptesentauves of Eurc^iean non-^dhcial orgamzaaons These N S A C s ajmhed 
to all European concerns one strict cnttrion — namdy that cadi ccmcern should be 
left oidy with the nummum European smtf necessary fer maintaining the business as 
such All European cxmceriu wen thus reduced to the absolute minimum of Euro- 
pean staff necessary fer ttiaititfltning war poduction and fer keeping thar ooncema 
afive. 

A Heavy SnAiN 

With the extension of the war to die Far Eatt the compfexity and ouqnit of most 
Bntidi conoems have multqihed Some of these are 100 per cent on war producpoii. 
Thu has gready increased the strain upcm duee vdio are left, most qf mem ban g 
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over cwnhaiant age, and in manw caies wdl over 50 vean dt age. In addmon to 
dbor flcdmary du^ dieie men have dm been and abll are eii|pged, in any tpan 
tune diey may have, on work m comiecticMi with avii defence auxiliary forces, ycial 
pdioe, welfare for iroc^ etc. 

Odkial figures now show diac nearly 58 per cent, of our pre<war man'power has 
been taken into the Services, but this 6 oe» not represent tM ftiU measure of die 
strain Duruig six jmn oE war there have inevitably been many casualties on 
account of death m-health and compulsory rctuemeDt from a tropical country 
through age A survey rccendy earned out reveals this latter wastage to have been 
14 per cent of our pre-war strength. So we are now in thej^tioh of facing 
future with our man-power redura by over 72 per cent Tnis u a war sacrifice 
which the Bntish ui India cairy alone amongst the Indian communities We alone 
are subiect to compulsory service at our own request In the U K., or in Canada or 
Australta oun^wer is short, but at least everyone suffers equally We are 
not complaining-^deed we are proud of our paro-but it is well that these facts 
should be known amongst those who may think that we m lodw have spent an 
easy time far away from the Blitz and from the discomforts of war time Britain 
Wc make no claim to be super men we ha\e our drones like every ocher conunum^ 
all over the world but dus I claim chat we have inarched with our folks in this 
country to the extent that our numbers permit and have borne with them the heat 
(certainly the heat) and burden of the day 

The BamsH Woman 

Now let me deal with the war effort of our women— and here I must place on 
record how much we Tcsent die coDDnual siupne that appears from time to time 
in certain organs of the Bntish press The troubK is largely due to misunderstand 
mg Some of the Bnosh troops now in India seem to think that female companion 
ship should be as easy to come by as it is m Britain As a bachelor of some years 
standing I may assure them that this is not the case In the whole of India only 
14 300 women between 18-50 were registered under last year s Ordinance and even 
this figure is an over-estimate 3,aoo European Britisn women have joined the 
W A C I s and 9 314 are dome war work of some kind or another Only 3,255 
not undertaken any war work without showing any reason for not doing so But 
1 would pomt out that these figures pay no regard to women with young children 
who m this country are exempted from National Service i may add that in certain 
up-country districts notably in Assam servants are now unobtainable and many 
women are now doing the housework and cookihg Amongst my personal friends 1 
do not know a sin^ woman who is not doing something and when I see our 
womenfolk working m canteens on stations and elsewhere in temperatures up to 
120 degrees 1 wish that some of those who critKize might come and do a four hour 
shift. 

I know personally of three voluntary owmzations mainly run by our women 
which togetner turn over j(}20fioo annually fm troop amenities These are only three 
of matw, and all the money is voluntarily subscribe I know several women whose 
health n^ broken down as a result of this work and while 1 have avoided all men 
Don of climatic conditions, it must be adnucted that these are always pFcsent, and 
are to ceitam women a source of constant lU-heakh Again I do not claim loo per 
rCTt l^oines, but perhaps if diese facts were known thae would be less sm^g 
Here I cannot do better than quote an extract from the communique issued by Uic 
Government of India Tliis shows that European Bntish women as a class have 
already made a aubtiantial contnbutioin to the war effort and welfare of the fitting 
forces. The Government of India and H E. the C in-C on behalf of the Forces 
wish to plafg cm record their appreciation of dw excellent work done by larn 
mimbers of women who are devoting thar tune and enagy to voluntaiy service. 

A Faix Field 

And now of die future The community to wbdi I bdong has assisted in ewry 
teep towards sdf government, and we hope sbll to play our port when the 

goal IS reahzed We have omtnboted largely to the economic and social development 
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of IndurOjid we haw earned ihc right to contmne to liw and wprk there without 
thfchnunatma. A ^ field and no favour u all diM wc ask, and we desue no 
^lecial tteatmeot that an Indian in Great Bntain could not expect 'Hie fact that diu 
war has reduced our numbera so senousiy already prejudices die fair field to 
whidi history entitles ui If I call attention to this fact it u not because we widi to 
swamp Indian induitzy — indeed we could not do so now even if we held sudi 
an intenttoa— but because 1 believe that t^ future of India will best be served by a 
cootuiuatioa and strengthening of her assoaation with Great Bntaui on terms of 
equal paitneiahip My community m India will be a link that will help to bind die 
two countncf together, and the stronger the link the better for all concerned There 
may be some in India or elsewhere who will take a cynical view of this belief of mine, 
and nationalist emoaon u apt to obscure the fact that our personal relations with 
Indjani are cordial and based on long association But when the tumult and the 
shoubDff have died I think it will be muud that such ammus as now exists has died 
alsc^ aM I look forward to a future free of the political hates that have frequendy 
obscured the benefits of mutual cooperation 

I do not believe that history can oi itself be eliminated by a stroke of the pen or 
even by an Act of Parliament India has a Constitution wmeh marches forward on 
the lines of British democrauc prmajples. Her excellent judiciary has been built up 
upon a British pattern. magnificent Army has bera trained up to the most 
modern pitch by British ofiicers and by British methods Tlie language most 
wnerally understood by literates is English indeed if in the Central Assembly m 
Delhi any speaker were to address the House in any Indian language a large por 
non of his listeners would not be able to understand him I ooula name many other 
factors which should bind the two countries together for all tunc, but m practice it 
will be goodwill that will deade the issue 

In her present state of development India cannot do without assistance from 
abroad and Britain must be ready to give that assistance and to help India m her 
forward march This is no tune, either in India or Great Britam to take the short 
view The effect of the present war may last for years and arufioal conditions will 
upset the most balanced economies But when normal conditions return it will I 
tknk be found that the best economic balance for both countries will be achieved by 
the closest possible assoaatiott India will need Great Britain as much as Great 
Bntain will need India, and it is to the realization of this goal that we should bend 
our best endeavours 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEETING of the Assooauon was held at the Roems of the Royal Soaety Burling 
ton House Piccadilly W i, on Friday July ay 1945 when Mr C P Lawson read 
a paper mi The British in India Tneir Present and their Future The chair was 
taken by Sir Kenneth Mealing 

In mtroduemg the reader of die paper the Chauuaan said that Mr Charles Lawson 
bad been a personal fnend of his for many years and he was in a position to testify 
to the time and thougjht that he had given to the afiairs of the Bntish oommumty 
in India for adong tune past. Mr Lawson had held die posmou oi Pfesident of the 
European Assocutioa m India for the past five years He was also a sittmg member 
m the Central Assembly at Ddhi Tnese posiuons had undoubtedly made him one 
of the most knowledgwie men m Indian pubhc life both amcerning the many 
problems of die European c omm unity and of India as a udiole His weerful pa 
sra^ty had Adeared him to all classes and castes. 

Mr C. P Lawsms then read hu paper 
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The C wii iMw tmd that die Bnnili conununitjr m Indur had* of cchim^ not been 
Doqtujrcd to wdaga the aeoaies and tenors which Qt^and had endured duni^ die 
past MX veaca» nor to bear me restnctions and pivatioiu whtdi had been so cheerfully 
acoepteo at home Against dus mutt be set the fact diat had missed that great 
and upliftifig ipint of umty and camaraderie w^ch England expeneneed ui the dark 
dajs of die war Moreover they well knew that if England Ml it was also the end 
for dion, and after Japan came into the war chw m India might soil fall as our kid> 
and km had fallen m Shanghai Hmigkong SDgapQre» and Burma In die first 
half of 19^42 dus was indeed a real posstbiliM, so they were not without grave anxiety 
and as Mr Lawson had so cleariy stated they had expenenced a comi&rable d«ree 
of overwork and harassment which the burden of the war rendered unavoidmle 
There were not many communities without a few black sheep In Indu the spot- 
light was rather focused upon the doings of the European and the acDons of a 
smgle black sheep when puoUazed became ma^fied to the detnment of his whole 
oommumM This might be unfair and might ne peculiar to India but he bdieved 
It to be a tact, and it might be that udiat they had beard from Mr Lawson that after 
noon would help to put some of these matters mto a truer and better perqiective 

In inviting Mr Amery to address the meeting the Chaioman (speakum on the- 
morrow of the results of the General Election) said that the House of Conunons. 
would be the poorer for the departure of this great parliamentary figure In die 
storm and stress of the great Indian problem it was not given to any man to find 
an easy sdutimi of what must not be allowed to be an insoluble problem but they 
knew that Mr Amery had made a strong and sincere effort to help to lead India on 
to that future which they all desired for that great country 

The Right Hob L S Amery, who was greeted with prolonged applause said 
that they were greatly indebted to Mr Lawson for a paper as wise and broadminded 
m Its general oudoox as it was shrewd and humorous 10 its defence of the meat 
Bntish community m India That omnmunity had played its pan in the life of Indta 
for the good of India as well as of British trade for something like 150 years before- 
Bnadi administration spread out from its ongmal nucleus ox the East India Com 
pany to cover the whole of that great continent with its network Throu^ the sub- 
sequent 200 years also as Mr Lawson had reminded them, the Bntish unofficial 
commuiuty continued side by side with the official community to play its part m the- 
development of India and to create the India tod» from the Ibdia of the seven- 
teenth century Certainly whatever tribute was paid in the quotations which Mr 
Lawson had read should in all fairness be shared equally between the British official 
world and the British unofficial world both of which, m cooperation widi India a 
own people, had played their part m this history In more recebt years as Mr 
Lawson had again reminded them that commimity had played a great part in the 
present stnig^ It was the only community he knew of in the Empire whidi sub- 
mitted to compulsory nubtary service at its ownr special request, and did so under 
cuxumstancea of strain almost unexampled m any odier community in the Empire 
They had been left widi a mere skeleton mostly of older men to struggle on for six 
years under difficult climatic conditions carrying an ever added burden of work 
while the younger men were playing their part 10 the Forces or serving the Govern 
ment of India m various techmcai respects 

He was glad that Mr Lawson had spoken a forthnght word in defence of Euro- 
pean women m Indu In this country we accepted as a fomiliar fact the wonderful 
work done ^ die great majonty of women and overlooked the excqitioos, bat in 
the case of uuha undue stress was laid upcm the very few who for one reason or 
another did not— or m other cases could not— help ui the self forgetong work ci die 
great majonty 

Mr Lawson had also said a useful word about die part which the European busi 
ness community widi its traditions of poliucai hfc in dus country had played in 
the legulatures of India for die last 25 ymnr It had been work done with a gmnme- 
desire to hdp sdf-government forward m India. It had been done readily aim m a 
spint of whoile-hearted sympadiy with Indian aspirations It was diat spirit which 
would ensure the oontumed life of die British community in India and the 
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service which it could raider to lixfaa, and it was because of that quric of goodwill, 
of denre to hdp India forward to die fullest attautmenc ot the ambmoiis which we 
diared with ha dut he fadieved 'dwte would toll be a valuaUe jdaoe for diac Gsoor 
mum^ in the pohdcal and oatainly m the economic h& of India. They were true 
representatives of the spirit of this country, for this county wished India to take her 
nghtful place as one ot the great natioos, not only of the British Cammoiiwealth but 
of the wider fdnily of nattons. 

As Bntishcrs felt u to be wrof^ that India shoidd sot be regarded aa at kait 
die equal of that outer great Astatic nation — China — in her place in the world and 
in the inBuence which sne exerased upon the world both m hexsdi and thrmigh the 
sources of strength which she could daive from partnership m the Cominaiiwealdi 
This IS, 1 imagine, as u happens, Mr Amery oonclu^ the last occasion ob 
whidt I am hkely to address any piiUic audience as Secretary of State for India. Five 
years of very intaestmg occasionally disappointu^ but never really ducouraging 
w«-k lie behind me I have no douot that the work will be carried on m the same 
spin^ with the same goodwill by my successor, whoever he may be^ and diat Lord 
Wav^ will recove from the Government the same support in his uncere and un 
wearying effwts to find a solutum temporary it may be, or more permanent, whereby 
a great Indu will be brought towards her goal free in herself honoured among the 
nations honoured also in the mote intimate partnaship of the fintish Common 
wealth. 

Mr A £. Foot (the Dooa Seboe^ D^ira Dun) endorsed what Mr Lawson had 
said about the war ^ort of British men and women in India One difficulty which 
Mr Lawson had not mentumed and which might be overlooked was that so far as 
enteftainment was concerned for Bntish people who were visitmg India m the Scr 
vices, the cost of living m India had multtj^ed by about three and a half nmes 
whe^s m England it had not multipbcd by anytnmg like that factor Not only 
thai^ but the difficulty of getting the sort of provisions which hospitality demandea 
was a gc^ one to be comudoed m the actual entertammenc of pec^le from over 
seas But there was a much more important reason for what looked hke an mhos 
pitohle rcoeptioCi When American soldiers came to England they expected and 
received entertainment from the EngUsb petqde But in India die absence of soaal 
contact and sympathy and understanmng between the British and the Indian educated 
upper middle c1»b was the cause of a cotam feeling of dissatisfaction among people 
visiting India for the first time as they were not we^med by Indians This aDsenoe 
of soaal contact did not apply to those who had taken a very active part m pohtual 
life lb mumapal life, and in. such organizations as rotary dubs and Service associa 
tions throughout India, but there was or had been a very high percentage of Euro- 
peans livmg in India whose hfe there had been in a compartment quite separate 
from die people of the country If in the past the Europeans hvibg m India had felt 
It their primary purpon to berome acclimatized to the social cultural and intellectual 
life cf w people in the country m which they were living, there would have been 
created a deep and lasting fnehdship widi Indians 

He believed the lesson to be learned from this — nothing very much could change 
the present situation— was that for the future it must be very dearly understood by 
those people who went out to India to earn thar hvmg there that first thought 
must be that they would nec be servmg thcix business or offiet interests pci^ierly 
unless they made themselves really aocepudile to die Indian people oi die same class 
as that to which they tbemsdves belonged He believed that there was a clear under 
standmg erf that now amongst the firms who were engaging people to go out to 
India and if mar success or failuK was judged by the number and smeenty of their 
Indian fnendships, then sudx circumstances as ousted at present would not exist in 
die future 

hfe W W Wood (Ihiiiapal of Delhi Pcdytechmc) said that as an ardutect and 
enguieer he addressed die meeting as one of the zo per cent, of rmresentativet <A 
what Mr Laiwicdi had called the pofesaKUis and Isbaal arts. In dun amaacy be 
wanted to aonfina hitnaalf to an aspect of their xelatioadiq) with Lidu wWk had 
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pediaps not beai aorened as it might have beeik India w» gmi^ ahead with a 
wonderhil achone at induitnaliaatioi^ hut was veiy great!; bdung in technical per 
aonnd. He was in thu country at the moinent coiKenied in the plaang of post 
graduate atucknu in die educational instmiaons here for the pursuit of higher tech 
nologica! studies But there was still a fank between the artisan and the executive 
XD toge He referred to the foreman class, and stroi^; advocated the provision of 
more technical high sdiools from which thu class would be recruited. In dus fwo- 
ocss of industnaliMtion this country could help India in no uncertain manner Young 
British technologists would find in India a wonderful field if they were prepared to 
JO oiit there and do pioneer work and take an active part in the social life of the 
country He thought that the saentist and technologist was beginning to come mto 
iiu own m India 

Ife desired to add some support to what Mr Foot had ]ust said He wanted to 
see more mixed clubs In DeUii all thar dubs were mixed, brnh as regards sex and 
xacc and were all the better for it 


Mr Mickakl Hixtzsl said as a member the European Association how verv 
Ratified his fellow members would be when they rccaved in India excerpts from 
diu exollent paper Certainly at bmes in India they felt that they were rather a for 
mcten omnmunity That, of course was uievitable for this nation had a haroy 
hdnt of forgetung its nationals scattered about m various parts of the world But 
lie could say that the British commumty in India were immensely heartened when 
the late Lord Craigmylc spoke on their behalf in the Houk of Lords two years ago 
He was sure that whatever criticism there mig^t have been all thinking jxoptc in 
their commumty realized that they had not m any sense fbrfated the confidence of 
bodies such as during the past five years out in India It had meant much to 
them to be out there and to be doing what they felt to be their fait in the sum of 
things Mr Lawson had given »ine detailed facts and finues, but all the same it 
-was difficult for those at home to appreciate the nature of the task For instance he 
bad rile good fortune to work for one of the larger firms m the inchcape group who 
had been responsible tnt<r dia for operating the river services over the wh^e of 
«a8tern India That had been an enormous undertakii^ vitally connected with the 
war eSort on the Burma front But even m India itself ter too little was known, even 


chough It seemed chat mme could have been disckned without damage to military 
interests, and here at home very few appreciated what the nver services had con 
tnbuted from the strategic pomt of view to the defence of India 

That was one of the instances where the Briush in India greatly cut down in per 
aooncl had been carrying on a vital task It was the second ume in thirty years he 
supposed chat British concerns of that type had been called on to assist military 
acDvities Exactly the same thing happened in Mesopotamia in the last war The 
Bntish nation could not afford, however much it might disregard or criticize its 
nationals from day to day, to see them shut out of various foreign countries and par 
ticularly out of the East. One did feel out there that it was very essential that they 
diould contmue to retain the support— silent it migfit be but real— of Associa 

tions such as dus 


One odier respect m which bodies such as this could assist was m respect of the 
Administration. He was very etad Mr Foot had referred to reconstruction after the 
war They hoH all of them haubrought to their notice frcc[uendy immense plans for 
the development of India Those plans, so ter as one could see, were likely to remain 
cntirete paper plans unless s«neriung was done to improve the Administration. 
They had been lortunate i& Bengal in^vmg the advice of the Rowlands Commitcae, 
anH there was some prospect umen he left India of that Committees reennmendar 
iT p n s hfing put infn effect. It was of dte utmost importance that attention should 
be c one mlrate d wi the Admuustratioa whether manned by Indun or British The 
civilian piyiilatmn all stood or M ^ that Tl^ Administration was now inevitably 
showing signs of the strain it had had to bear, and it was of great importance riiat 
it aho^ be iwamtaimBd at a reasonaUc level ter die future faeomse it was only ao 
dbat die devdopments to which die British had contributed m die post could be coO' 
unn ed m the fixture 
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He wuhed to nieaticia also a fiudier poiot It would be {dealing to ditf audieaoe: 
to know that dwf in Calcutta as well at tn odia centres nsd not lost si^it of die: 
questioa of amenities for Indian troops. They realized more than the publ^ at home 
how much th^ owed to them and 1^ done char belt to hdp to provide amenities. 
for Indian troops ai wdl as Bntish under the leadersh^ of Lady R(m in particular 

Dr JUnjze Skskani said that it so ha{q)ened diat not verv long am be went t» 
see an Enelish friend and his wife who asked him what he tnou^t tn the EngliA, 
He told them, and dten the lady said, Surely you cannot have a good word to say 
about the Ai^odndiaas We dcipise them we think they are a diseraoe to us in. 
India ” Hiat sort of feeling did exist in this country about die &iglun in India, b» 
that he was glad the speaker of the afternoon had taken advantage of Chinese wisdom, 
and Uown nis own trumpet I There was not the shehtsst doubt that British men 
and women m India had done for die war eftoit what they could in the circuin> 
itances. But surely this was theu- plain duty He was more interested in the fact 
that the British m India were not m any way a stumbling-block to Indian progress 
Hiey were on the whole progressive, and that was a very good sim But they must 
be^ to dunk of their place in the India tomorrow It all aepended on them 
sefra As Mr Foot had said the Bntish in India had to create friendships for them- 
selves This was not particularly difiicult if they exercised their well-known powers, 
of charm Indeed, there was a fund of goodwill in India for the British Even the 
advanced pobnaans over there had no utred of the Bntish as such He remem- 
bered Cokmel Lawrence once saymg The less you know the Brmdi the better you 
like them He was utterly wrong When one saw' the British for the first tune 
one was not attracted by them they were apt to seem snfiF aloof or aggressive but 
on «ttmg to know them better me found now very human they were The place 
of die British in India is one they are aide to make for themselves Do not let the 
Americans run away vnth it 

Mr Edwin Hawaro said that they had heard from the author of the unfominate 
emphasis laid on the black sbeq> m the British family abroad Let them get down 
to acniahties The story was <]mte a shwt one fi^traardinarily inaccurate im- 
pressions were telegrapbra about Bntish men and women m the Par East It waa 
said that English women m Singapore would not give up their tenms and hndge for 
war work, yet to his knowledge the English women there worked hard for the Red 
Cross. General Jarduie, Director of Army Welfare, gave an interview m which very 
direct attacks were made m the Bntish women m India The facu on which sium 
cntics based their attacks were not accurate Action should be taken to deter people 
in responsible positions from making statements on imperfea bases of mformation 
A friend of his had been wntilig ftir a world famous newspaper which was taken ae 
a guide by bemehttd editors ab^d and he was horrified to find diat when m per- 
fect good faith mi made a misstatement of fact m a leading arpcle and subsequendy 
corrected it he could never track down the ongmal inaccuracy It was always ahead 
of him He would find newspapers in South America or Ckma or somewnere else; 
repeatmg the mistake to which he had umocendy given currency The impresston& 
Mr Lawson had referred to would never have got abroad if the imual errors had not 
been made 

Sir Lionel Hawokth said that most of the speakers m that discussion had been, 
m India recendy He hinudi went to India fifty years ago He wanted to explain 
ohe thing Mr,^ Lawson said and to meet die objection whidi speakers had made on 
the subect of entertainment of Indian people When he went to India — and be served 
thutyrnve years out there— it was imppssiUe for any white man to enter an Indian 
house and oe received Iw the lady of tne house It was only durmg the last few years; 
that entertainment such as would be pven in England could M given in Indian 
homes He himsdf had very great finends among Iwidus, Prune Mmisten of Indian 
States, he l^d been to then bouses fteqnendy, but hod never met one of th«tr wives.. 
He u^ to play Minis constant^ with an Inaum maharaja, and when he got to kaow 
lum very well indeed ^ was allowed to play tennis with w wife, but it was a very exi- 
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cepootial dung The Europcaii community could ii« be Uamed if dfecy bad been 
m le^poadiag la Persia, where be bad went a large portion of bis service, the 
fKirdab system had disappeared in the Imc fifteen id twenty years. Befixe he left 
Persia he went to lunch occasxMially with a Persian lady, but it was a dung to be 
Calked about No Persian lady ever came to his bouK to tee hts wife if he was there 

The same was true of India Therefore he did not dunk it was bir to blame the 
British community for want of entertamment when it was only during the last ten 
or fifteen years that there could be any reception in Indian houses. Previous speakers 
had said those who went out fex commercia] houses should ^ instructed in these 
matters before they went That was very right and proper but only widun the last 
iifteen years was it possible for them to make uk of suai instruction supposing it to 
have mven. The fact that soaai mteroourse was now possible was one of the 
greatest tributes to Brinsh influence. 

A second pomt he wanted to make turned upon Mr Lawsons remark about 
the slmhuKss of any reference m the newspapers to what the people ih India had 
<ione w the Indian the American, or the British troops who had been there on 
acrvicc He himself occasionally wrote in the papers, and a short tune ago the sulv 
^ditw of one of the leading papers told him, “You know people in sencral are 
absolutely bored about India yawn at the mention of the w<»d Iruua and to 

tell you the truth I yawn too If ymi could write anything diat would interest me 
■about India you may may be sure I would publish it because if it interests me it will 
interest die generu public Anythu^ about India makes them yawn Hr 
thought that was why ut-bits were puUished It was like the old story if a dog 
iut a man it was not news but if a man bit a dog it was If women went to work 
ior the Red Cross it was Ho news at all but if a woman refused to work for the Red 
Cross it would scop pec^le yawning 

The same complaint had been made 10 a rather different way about the Potsdam 
conference then sitting Because no news of any value was available as to what was 
liappening the papers put m ridiculous items about the food the delegates ate and the 
sh^s they slept in. It was news and the ordmary person was interested to learn 
any tnviauty atxnic the doings of Mr Truman thougn if it had been said that Mr 
'Truman was hard at work at the conference table he would have been bored Any 
thing amusing and above all anythmg personal was sure of bang read There had 
2 >eea some commctic which as Mr Haward bad said was purely malicious 

Mr Lawson, in reply first referred again to the paper read by Mrs Portal to the 
Asaociatum in May 1943 A copy ot his own papa was sent b> Mrs Portal who 
zeplied that she omy took serious objection to one thing in his remarks about ha 
papa — namely that ha observations had been based more on theory than on wide 
«tpenen<x. He did hot mean to imply that Mrs Portal had not had wide expaience 
of India she had What he wished to draw attention to was that he maintained 
that the British had been of practical good Co the country, and no amount of theory 
would alter that fact Nor would any amount of chat abwt soaai relations altar iL 
There were all ova India memorials to the good that the British had deme to the 
country For that reason he did not intend to be drawn into any discussion about 
social relations Much had been said — and he supposed it would ^ on bemg said — 
about the exclusive Bnhsher His work was mainly earned out with Indians 
and certainly dunng most of his tune m Ddhi he was sictmg with and talking to 
■Indiaiis. 

He admitted that diere were faults on the British side. The Bntish did not learn 
languages easily, and of course they were shy— shy ratba chan exclusive. But he 
sometimes askw himself why m view the fact that that ennasm was always bemg 
put CO Him, he had neva found himself ih die potiCioD of putting the same cntiasm 
to Tn/liaTm Qiie heard the criticism on the oDe side but seldom on the odia and 
lie thou^t in all faimgM they must say with Sir Lionel Hawordi diat there was ca 
taioly side to the story Su Ltonel Haworths remarks about newt were 

cqumy true Unlos somedimg striking happened it did tact ga much into the 
nesra, but the fact that only the tmkmg mngt were pubbshed threw the whole 
pictiire out of balance. 
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Hb Aasietd lus audience lor die payttwiag and bndnoi vdlidli dic^ luid 
lutened to hisit and Jie hoped he had do«e fomedung to redras wbat had ludittt» 
been a very unfair balance of atatrmeat 

Sir Hubert Cur conveyed the thanks of (he meoing to hfa Charles Lawson far 
hu paper He said that tt was fifteen years suice Mr Lawson first came home tn 
bdp their little team which was wodcing on the CohsututuMi eventually embodied 
in the 1935 Acl He had greatly cnjoyM the paper and if it had been something 
in the nature of a cornet stdo he was all the more jdeased, and he felt proud to 
bcIoDg to that community of which Mr Lawson had qmun to eloquently 

The vote of thanks was accorded unanimously, and the meeting terminated 


THE SEVENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 

For thb Year ending April 30, 1945 

Within a week of the close of the year under report the war m Europe was ended 
by the uncoodmonal surrender of the German armed forces The difiiculties at carry- 
ing on activities m London during more than five and a half years war were la 
some respects intensified m recent months In die summer and autumn flymg bombs 
hurtled over some of our meetmra and finally there came the menace of the rockets, 
unheralded by siren warmogs Despite the handicaps of war tunc, etery announced 
arrangement for meetmn was carried out 

The programme of the year was thoroughly topical A foremost place was given 
to the vast contribution of India to the war efiort. In October with toe valued asnst- 
aiice of Lieut 'General G N Moleswordi then Secretary of the Military I>eparax)ait 
India Office, riirec disttogmshed members of the Indian fightms services gave farief 
addresses on the respective contnbuuons of those arms — Commander T S Hall c 1 B , 
on the Royal Indian Navy Ma]or Sarabjit Singh Kalha, n s o on the Indian Army, 
and Squaciion Leader 1C JL Mai umdiu’, o fx , oh the Indian Air Force (sufacquently 
designated Royal). By die death on service m Fd^ruary of the last named officer a 
career of great promise was cut short. In July the late Major Yeats Brown of Bengal 
Lancer fame read a paper enaded With the Indian Sddter Today ” whid] 
epitoniu«d the thnllin^ and glwious story the expluts of the three fighting Ser- 
vices of India given in his posthumously pubhshra Mertud Indta Hii recent 
death IS greatly to be rcjnettcd for in him India has lost a good fiiend These meet- 
ings were fidy presided over by two fonner Conunanders-iti-Chief m India — the 
first named by F M Sir Philip Chetwode and the second by F M Lord Birdwood 
There was wmilar amnopnateness in die chairmanship cif our President; Major- 
General Sir Frederick Sykes wheb at the end of October, W ing-Commander W W 
Russell gave in greater detail than was ixKsibic at the composite meeting early m the 
month The Story oi the Indian Air Force — for as Sir Jc^ Gumming remarked 
at the close of the discussion, if there is aitymie entitled to be called tv father of 
military flying it is our President 

Earlier in the year Sir FirozkhaD Noon, Defence Member of the Viceroy's Execu- 
tive Coubal, gave an authoritative outline of the plans of Government far absorbing 
into the post war Maic the demobilized Service men numbenng possibly one and a 
half nulhon, by resetdement on the land, employment on die «»T^nding industries of 
the country and the creation of small businesses The thenw was furffier devdc^ied 
m January hy Br^adier F L. Brayne He dwelt on the neceisiiy of transfanniag the 
ruml areas hj the ^ency of the returned soMicrs, who had duni^ dbe war yean 
gamed both breadth of view and caqienenoe of difident oountneR Bn^diec 
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Bnyfleli devoted Jaboun for rufal in tbe Puafab T^vi are vnddy 

Itnbwii. and he It aemng at AJi.Q » New Ddhi, in gnmecttcm vw pcttt>war iw 
anri planning 

Much wat heard in the autumn of the drawbacka of life m India for the fintuh 
a oldic f in war'^une, and the msudSciency of amfjiifnfv sudi as are provided in odiec 
bases oc thcaties of war In December Laeut.-Colo^ G R Steveni, joint author 
of the booklet The Tim KtUs was to lecture on ^is aut^eex, but « meantime Lord 
Munster bad sone to Indta and Burma on a of investtgatiim, he devoted fais 

remarka mamly to the dieory dhat with organization and due encouragement, the 
Bnush soldier representing in these dajrs of conscription a cross^eaion of home 
life, could [day a fruitful part in the development ot cordial relations between die 
British and In^n peoples 

War-tune conditions in Bahichistan~a portion dE India of whach little has been 
heard, but whidi at die bcgUimng of the world conflict was of great strategical im* 
portance— were expounded in January by Su Aubrey Metcalfe lately Agent to the 
Liovernor-General and Chief Cmnimsstoner in the Province. Reference was also 
made to the North West Frontier where the tribal areas in Sir Aidireys words, 
have been remarkably peaceful and well behaved tn the war years. 

Tbe neccssi^ ior lot^ term as well as short-cerm plannmg for the post war years 
was kept steadfastly in view In May Mr R A Butler die Education Minister, 
fresh from pitotmg his Education Act, presided at a meeting when Mr John Sargent 
Educatmoal Adviser to the Government of India unfolded the far ceacfwg proposals 
1 su«i by the Central Advisory Board of Educauon He said that the aim m the 
Comnuttcc was not to presenbe an ideal system but to outline the minimum pro- 
gramme of development which would place India on an approumate educational 
level with ocher countries. 

In the fdlowing memth Mr B S Saklatvala expounded the unpoitant Bombay 
Plan of economic development issued by a numbCT of leading Indian industrialists, 
which cook priority among various non-ofliaai schemes put forward Early in July, 
at the annual meeong Professor A V Hill uv Secretary of the Royal Soaecy 
based his talk, India Scientific Development or Disaster oti his tour of the 
country at the invitation of the Government His grave warnings attracted much 
attention. When several eminent Indian saenusts came to this country in the 
autumn, Sir Shanci S Bhatnager delivered a forceful lecture on Science and In 
dustnal Prosress in the New India At this mcetmg Mr Amcry the Secretary of 
State for India made an important statemtiit emphastzins the earnest desire of H M 
Government to assist m dw development oi Indian inouscnes to tbe full and ex 
pressing his behef chat British industnalists also desired to co-operate in the process 

The latter view was cemfirmed in an mfornuDve and reassuring survey in 
Fdiruary of Bnum s Indian Market Past Present and Future by Sir Th^as 
Auiscough speaking from the unnvailed expcneoce ci twenty-seven years tenure 
as H M Seiuw Tri^ Commissioner m India, Burma and Ceylon Further in this 
connection the Bevin trainmg scheme and its relation m Indian industrial develop 
ment were set fefth in April by Mr £ Watmn Smyth an engineer by profession, 
who during the war yean has ^n at the Ministry of Labour and National Service 
in charge of many traintim schemes. A number of Indian trainees belonging to the 
twelfth batch of Bevm Boys attended and testimony came horn various quarters 
as to the facarmg and abilities of die youiv men Responsible meakers expressed 
die view that the scheme would be valuable m heipmg to stabilize and improve 
trade union orgamzaciQO m India There were pleas that the Bevm scheme srauid 
be extended m an upward directum. 

The future oonstitution of India was much in mind on various occasions. In July 
Sir William Barton read a pver on Fences and Pditics, which stressed the im 
portance of the States m die India of the future and the need for progress in the 
u» advanced of *hfm The close coonection between mnd reconstruction and tbe 
future of Indu was ducussed in a broad minded way u November by 
^ J Z late Secretary ot the National Christiaii Coana! of India, Burma 

and Ceylon. Tlte pohdcal and consntutumal background was included when In 
Fehniasy Sir Evdyn Wsen^ ^ founder of the Overseas League and the En^ish- 
VIM. xa IS 
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Spealunff Ujuoo. nve hu impKMioiu of two and a half war pears u India. In 
April, Iw A K. nllai, wlio liad been represeating in dus country for fifteen tnondu 
the Indian Radical Demoaatic Party, outlined a Pdmcal Plan for India, and 
stated hi^Party stood for strong support the war efioct and for democratic 
oon-oonununalism. 

At two other meecisgs of the year discussion was a ecessanly limued mainiy to 
experts The first, m 2 i^y, was a plea for extensive reform in the Indian )udicial 
system by Sir John Beaumont; late Chief Justioe of Bombay and now a member of 
toe Judicial Committee of the PTivy Counal The second m Novendier was an 
informative lecture on Broadcastmg to India, fay Professor Rusbfarodt Williams, 
who had recently reared firom war-timc tenure of die post of Director of Eastern 
Services BBC 

Another subject of general interest was m the ptommme. At a meeting held in 
March jointly with the Royal Society of Arts the Assocudon sponsored an expert 
plea for the provision of an Onentu cultural centre m London from Mr F H 
Andrews, formcriy Curator of the Lahore Museum and later of the Stem oiliecaoQ 
at New Delhi 

Sir John Woodbead, Chairman and Sir Acul Chatterjec, a VicoChairman of thr 
Council were meoibers of Lord Zetland s Committee, which was appointed by the 
Secretary of State for India to oo&sider the questuMi of an Oriental Cmtre m London 
and they were thus in a posiuon to bang to the nodoe of the Committee the views 
of the AisoaatuNi on the subject It is understood that the Report of the Cmnmittee 
was submitted durmg the winter but it has not yet been published 

Reference should he made to the invitation the Council received to state its views 
to the inter-departmental Commission under the chairmanship of Lord Scarbrough 
(formerly Sn Rxiger Liiml^, Governor of Bombay) to consider the balides in this 
country for the s^y of Oriental, ^vomc and East European languages and culture 
A memorandum was prepared by the Counal and was later amplified at a mectmg 
of a secdon of the Commission In this memarandum among other suggesdons, 
reference was made to the need for provision for British women going out to India 
to undertake some prcliiiiinary study of life and thought in that country The Asso- 
aation was also a^ed for la views on far reaching proposals of the Royal Asiauc 
Society of Bengal on cultural orgaoizadob in India and a sympathedc reply was sent 

The outstanding social fimcdon of the year was the reCepdon given at the Imperial 
Insdtute in June to the two representadves of India m the Imperial War Cabinet— 
H H die Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir and Sir Firozkhan Noon-^hen some 
300 guests were present Such gatherings arc made possible by the generous nants 
for noqiitahty of H H the Ma^aja Gaekwar of Baroda and H H. the Mimaraja 
Sindhia of Gwalior A contnbutioo was also made by the Nadonal Indian 
Associadon The Counal further acknowledges with warm thanks a donadon of 
^100 from H H the Maharaja of Gondal shortly after succeeding his fadicr, who 
was also a helpful fiiend of the Assoaation. 

The ^wtn of membership contmued, for there were nmety four electinins as corn 
pared with a^hty three m the previous year Losses by death reviaon of the rolls 
and a few resignations left the net gain of the year as sixtyKinc. The representauve 
character toe new members headed by the name of General Sir Claude Audun 
leek, Commander'in-Cfaief in India can be seen from Appendix B The total amount 
received from suhaenpdons (emluding those of life members whidi are put to capital 
account) substantially suipasmd the reond figure of the previous year by reachu^ the 
total of £i 119 os lod 

The redemption of /a5o 5 per cent Conversion Stock the favourable financial 
position, aiuf the refund of momne-tax over a series of years, enabled the Council 10 
purchase 3 per cent Savings Bonds It also allocatod /500 of the assets to the 

establishment a Stafi Gratuity and Pensions Fund ^ the death of Sir riCTnmt 
Hindley we lost die senior Trustee of the funds. Sir Gmert Wiles and Sir Robert 
Reid luve accepted election as new trustees Sir Gilbert Wiles and Mr G H 
Lang^ were appointed auditors of the accounts iot 19445, ^ thanks of the 

Council are conv^ed to them. 

The Right Hoq Sir John Anderson, ChalioeUor of die Exdieqiier, has contmued 
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to tib aa mtcfcst u die work ol die AwociaPofl, and has aocqMed appotutment at 
a we-presideat. 

The hand of death deprived the Council of two valued odleaniet — Sir Ernest 
Hotaoa and Sw Courtenay Sir Hassan Suhrawardy and Mr P 1 C Dull 

resigtied on return to India, and Sir IdwiJ Lloyd also reared on removing from 
London The Council had the pleasure of wdcoming back tn lU ddiberaOMU Sir 
Hubert Carr after five years absence from London on official work The Council 
also coK^Hed Sir Tmck Atneer Ali (late Judge of die Calcutta High Court), Lieut. 
General G N Mcdcsworth, Mr J K Michic and Brigadier F G Smyth, v c. The 
members of Counal teurmg by roution, but eUgible for re<lecuon are Sir 
William Barton, Sir Frank Brown, Sir Lotus Dane, Lady Haitog, Mr F Richter, 
Sir Samud Runganadhan and Sir C^btrt Wiles 

It IS open to any member of the Associaaoa to propose a candidate or candidates 
for elccbon to the Council at the Annual General Meetmg, subject to fifteen days 
noooe bemg given to the Honorary Secretary 

The Council wishes to record its thanks to Sir Thomas Smtdi for hit assiduous 
work in representing the Associaaon from the outbreak of war on the Execuuve and 
Finance Conmutiees of the Empire SoaePes War Hospitality Committee 

Sir John Woodbead has been m India since July as Chairman of the Comnussuui 
of Inquiry into the causes of the famine m Bengal and other parts of Indu His 
absence enables his colleagues to pay tribute to the great value of his services as 
Chairman of Counal durmg five war years He has devoted a great deal of time 
to the work of the Association and taken a deep and sustained mterest in all matters 
relating to the effective maintenance of its work 

It IS the agreeable duty of the Council to tender its vay grateful thanks to the 
Honnrary Secretary, Sir Frank Brown for the zeal and industry with which he has 
continued to look after the affairs of the Association Our meetings and other func 
tions owe a great part of their success to the tact knowledge and experience of Sir 
Frank Brown and the notable increase m membership during the war years is also a 
striking testimony to his devotion to die work of the Assoaation. 

ATUL C CHATTERJEE\ „ 

T SMITH / ”**'^^"**™*^ 


May 10 1945 


F H BROWN Hon Secretary 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Assoaation was held at the Royal Empire Society 
Northumberland Avenue, W C 2 on Friday July 20 1945 with the President, 
Major-General the Right Hon Sir Fhedeeicx Sykes pc ccsi,ocie,cbe kce, 
Gji G in the diair 

The Peesii»nt said that at die annual meeting last year be congratulated members 
and their friends on bemg present m disregard of the constant peril of V i attacks 
tha t day diey were meeting without such menace although they were only too con 
sciottt that m the Far East and with India as a mam base there was still a grim war 
to fight 

&eat pride was fdt at die part which India had played m the peatest war of 
human history, and at ffie conclusion of the business ot the meetmg General Sir 
Mosley Mayne, who had taken an hcmcurdile part m it, would give an account 
of Indu s mvahuhte contnbution tq the gigantic efforts the last siK years. He 
would qjeak m the presence of two Fidd-Ktoshals and ex-Commanders-m-Chief in 
India, Lofd Birdwood and Lord Cbetwodc. Another visttix^ he wmmly wdeomed 
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wai Hu ExcdUenqr the Ncmle«e Miouner, whoee country had done so oulch liinw^ 
the Gurldui soldiers to hdp in so many fields tx> attain victoiy General 

Mav&c mndd also speak in the pres en ce of one of the ffot Princes at indu who 
haa given such uastinted and whokhearted si^port to fotain and her Allies and 
not to India herself in the war efiort, His ^ghoess the Maharaja of Baroda, 
who had reached this country just in tune to share in the rqotcmgs on V E day He 
had unce come into personal touch with die R A F Squadron heprovidied emy in 
the war and which had an excellent operatmoal reco^ Its ofboers and serving 
rc hylonj had enjoyed hu hospitality on several occasions and woe praud to be idena 
fied with his progressive State The President also took the (»portunicy of thanking 
His Highness for maintaining die generosity of hu great pred^sor Myap Kao III, 
in makmg an annual grant of ^^30 to the Association for hospitality purp o s es a most 
valuable aid to die work This grants together with a similar one from Hu High 
ness the Maharaja Sindhu df Gwalior enabled die Associatton to have social con 
tacts, and it vras because of thu that the annual meeting was c^ien to friends of 
memben cAi the understanding of course, that they took no part m any voting that 
might be required 

Members had received and would no doubt have read the Annual Report Pri^ 
ably for the first tune in the history of the Assoaatioa it did not bear the signature of 
a Chairman of Council The explanation was that Sir John Woodhead had spent die 
past twelve months in India on the laborious task of jumding over the CommiisuMi 
of Inquiry into the late famine m Bengal and some other parts of India Even the 
Iffief ffummanes published in the Press m this country slwwed that he and his col 
leagues had done dieir wwk dunroughly and that m the old legal phrase they 
rassed judgment on the availaUe data without fear or favour afreetton or ill-will 
Thu was what was to be expected of a distinguished Yorkshireman It was hoped 
to welcome Sir J<^n back traay, but he had not yet reached this country L^y 
Woodhead, who had intended to be present, had been kept at borne by the birth of a 
grandson, and the meeting would wim to express their congratulations on dus event 
Sir John Woodhead had been much missed hut happilv the Counal had been weU 
serv^ in hu absence by the two vice<hairmeo Sir Atiu Chatterjee and Sir Thomas 
Smith. 

There was every reason to hope that die steady advance m membership, recorded 
in the later war years, would continue into the years of peace The number of mem 
bers elected during die past year was 9a and the total was now nearly 1,000 

The programme of papers and discussions had been both varied and ti^ical and 
rcUance had been placed as far as possible, on lecturers and speakers fresh from 
India Sir FrederKk James who helped materially in thu way, wrote m a farewell 
letter May 1 add a word of admiration for the sjdendid work which the Assoaa 
tion IS doing in helpmg people m the United Kingdom to keep abreast of the rapidly 
changing India of todayr It u a real public service to bodi countnes Sir Frederick 
James s lecture at the Mginning of May indicated the possibility of the form^on of 
a National Government following on the visit of the Viceroy to this country and 
later events showed that he was nearer the mark than might have been thought at 
the tune It had fiillen to himsdf to exriaiH the background of the Simla Coomtence 
m the current number of the IVew EnpuA Eevtew 

The membership represented varying points of view on Indian problems but he 
felt he could qieak in die name of ine vast majority and indeed <» all members, in 
expressing regret that the confmnee while marking a great advance m that the 
panics met mgether for discussion, did not achieve me immediate otqecnve. Syn> 
pathy was fel^ for the Viceroy m the failure of his patient and earnest eflbrts, nut 
there would be entire agreement with him m die final words of his closmg ^leedi 
Do not any of you be discouraged by thu sn-back. We shall overcome our diffi* 
culnei in the end The future greatness of India is not m dotibt 

The Annual R^ioit rave a list of Members of Coimcil retiring by rotadon bite 
cligilile for re-dection. of them. Sir Louu Dane, was resigning on erounds of 
age. He was for mne years Chairman of dx Qounol and thanks were due to him 
for hu keen mtecest m die work tk the Association whidi he had mamtnned into 
hu ninetieth year Sknoe die report wu mued the Associanon had kwt fay death one 
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d lU senior Vice-Presuleats^Lard Crewe His znendienlup dated back alnwnn’ to dte 
iint decade of this ccatury, atid be presided at one of the meetmgs a few years am 
No annual meeting 01 the Association could possibly disperse without recording 
die invaludile and indefatigable work oi its good fneiid> Honorary Secretary ana 
gende dictator Sir Frank Brown llie memba-i thanked him ana hoped diat he 
would be able to help the Association for many mote years to oome TIk President 
asked Sir Frank to convey to Mr King the members grateful thanks ^ all that ^ 
had done. 

Finally^ he was happy to welcome the Dowager MarchuMicss of Reading who was 
m India kst weather in connection with highly successful work for the last 
su years as head of Jie W V S for Civil Defence 

Lady Rbadino m moving die adoption of the Annual Report said that she felt it 
an honour to do » partuulvly since her short visit to India at the be ginning of the 
year She covered 10 000 miles between December 15 and January 13 and was deeply 
impressed and thrilled by what she saw after twenty years absence from India A 
grw many of the seeds being planted then were obviously begmninc to bear fruit 
She fdt that New Delhi was a buutiful monument of a coocepaon of long ago which 
had given ideas and ideals which had begun to be attained 

Lroking through the report one rcahzed that every one of the talks of the year 
had been on the forward pewey which all were watching so carefully There was no 
<me present who was not acutely aware of the area problems Resettlement was a 
matter of extreme interest and great anxiety the question of science as apphed to 
mdustrial research the question of industrial relatii^ the question of pUDiic rcla 
tions were all things which made people realize that they were not ]ust talking plau 
tudes but were trymg to lay the foundations for great understanding of and du solur 
uon of problems 1 here could not be a single person either in this couiury or in 
India who was not aware of the pregnancy <a the groat things of the future, and if 
these things had been tackled early and with care by members of the Assoaation 
many ideds would have become lurd facts As Qiauman of the W V S she had 
come into touch with the Indian trainees in this country and in every case she was 
very gbd to see the people in her own service working to a closer understanding of 
one and the other problem with an application to fact not always evident m the past 
In conclusion, she also wished to pay a tnbute to the work of Sir Frank Brown 
for the Assoaauon 

H H The Maharaja of Baroda, in seconding the resolution said that in former 
years he sometimes accompanied his grandfather and great predecessor «i his visits to 
dus country and became aware of the interest he took in the work of the Associauon 
and the regularity with which he read its proceedings m the Asiatic Kevibw On more 
than one occasion he presided at the AuocuQon s meetings. The relations between 
Baroda and the Assoctauoa went back for many years His grandfather was one of 
the Vice Presidents foe more than half a centum, and he saw that the Association 
ODuid plav a valuable part in promoting die weltoe of India and that it could do so 
not only oy the open discussion of Indian problems but also by bringing Induns and 
British u^cther on mutual terms It was for the latter purposes that Sayap Rao III 
had made the great of per aonum for hospitality and it had bera hu own 
pleasure to continue that grant. It was a matter 01 great importance that the devdop- 
ments in India today should be known and appreciated in this country and be wished 
to p^ his tribute to the way m which the AUociatioa was doing this valuaUe work 
Tm reacduuon was earned unanmiously 

Sir Ann. Chattbrjeb proposed the rejection of the President for the ensuing 
year He did not dunk he ncM enumerate the vanous qualities and qualifications (x 
Sir Frederick Sykes. His great and abiding mtaest m tm wdfaie of India was well 
known and during the three years since Sir Frederick Sykes was elected the Couoal 
aa well as die Assocution hM been greatly mdebted to him for his guidance and 
connsd He had never refiised or dee&ied, in spite of his numerous engagements, to 
give a««nhiii<y whenever he was adeed for it for the purpose of carrymg on the work 
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of die Awociatioa He had wished to be relieved at die end of three Tears, but he 
bad been persuaded to agree to ccHitiAoe to be the President for anoAer yar It was 
hoped that the Assocutioo would have the benefit of his advice, guidance and counsd 
Ux much longer than that 

Lord Hailey secemded the proposaL He thought perhaps it might have be^ 
framed not so much in the form oc a lesiducioa as in ^ fmm cd’ a request by t^ 
Assoaation to Sir Frederick to oontmoe duties which might have been a burden to 
him but which placed die Association unda a great oUicaumi to him 

The resolution was put to the meetmg and declared by Sir Atul Chatteqee to be 
earned unanimously 

The PaisnuNT, acknowledging, dialiked Sir Atul Chatcerjec and Lord Hailey for 
their kind remarks and the A&KKUtion for continued confidence in him He would 
do his utmost to promote the interests of the Assoaation 

Sir John Cduminc said diat his task was simply to propose that four members 
of die Council who had been coopted during the past year m approved and that six 
members who retired by rotatioA should be re-elected The four members ^ con 
firmation were Sir Torick Ameer Ah Mr J K Midue^ General Molcsworth and 
Bnsadier J G Smyth, v c and no words were needed to commend the acceptance 
of the projMsal Tne retiring members were Sir William Barton, Sir Frank Brown, 
Lady Haruw Mr Richter Sir Samuel Runganadhan and Sir Gilbert Wiles, and 
were all weU known to the members With regard to Sir Louis Dane, who was 
redring it was fifty years smee the speaker first met him m Peshawar m the N W 
Frontier Province, and he had always had a very great affection for him He was 
Governor of the Punjab more diaii a KncratioR aeo and be had served his country 
not only m the Punjab but in Englana Ireland and Kashmir 

Lord SiNHA seconded the resi^unon which was earned unanimously 

The PaxsiDBNT lit catling upon Sir Mosley Mayne for his address on India s war 
effoR said that General Mayne was General Officer Commanding m Chief the 
Eastern Cbimnand in India, me Command which bore the initial brunt of the war 
against Janan Since leaving India he had been Secretary of the Military Department 
of the India Office and was in close touch vnth current events in the Far Fast and 
East, and there was no one better able to speak of the matter under discussKMi The 
Indian Army continued to gather and win fresh laurels m the Far East war a fact 
diat had never been fully recognized either m this country or in the world It was 
most important that what India had done and was doing s^uld be given the greatest 
pubbaty The efforts of the Indian Army would foim an integral part erf Indian 
mstory which he hc^d would never be ignored or forgotten or even belitffed Some 
thirty V c s had been won by Indians and Gurkhas and there were amazing citaaons 
of sheer heroism attached to them 

Behind die forces in the field the great industnal aties of India had been working 
day and mght India had become tne centre of eastern supplies and no one could 
say too much m fiivour of Indu s tremendous effort which had been so valuable m 
this war 

Sir Mosuy Mayns s address is given from page 331 After the ddivcry the Pazn 
DENT thaliked Jum most cordially and hcqied that all the fiuts and figures and the 
reunions which he had voiced would be spread far and wide as they deserved to be 

A soaal hour and the serving of tea flowed 

(ESed of the Proceedings of the East India Assoaation ) 
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JAPAN A PROBLEM IN RECONSTRUCTION 
By T R G Lvell 

Let us suppose a potter is presented with a certain oddly shaped veHei> broken and 
cracked in several parts but retauung certain elemencs, whether of shape or design of 
undeniable beauty and chaim. He is asked to repair and reshape it according to a 
new pattern but to be specially careful not in any way to change or danuge those 
beaumul elements which must be retained in the final result Surely an almost im 
possible task 1 He would first have to learn all he could as to the ongin of the brokoi 
speamen particularly the nature of the clay used m its manufaaure the technn^ 
of Its moiddmg and decoration as also the purpose ftH* which it was designed To 
fulfil the condition and to succeed in turning out the vessel in the shape desired would 
cQ-tainly be a work of insuperable difficulty 

This IS something akin to what the Allies are pledged to do with Japan but with 
this difierence — that in the place of the plastic and passive substance of clay there is 
the unpredictable reacuon d the human element to an unwilled and hatod operation 
not to mennon the quite unforeseeable behaviour of that odd phenwnenon, the 
Japanese Spirit or Yamato DamasbiL 

The Japanese claim that diey arc apcculiar people different in kind from all other 
nations and of course far superior Ttiey base this daim on their divine ongm both 
the country and its inhabitants bang the offspring of the gods while their ruler is 
the last of an unbroken Ime of divine Emperon who trace thar lineage direct from 
the Sun Goddess Amaterasu-o-mi Kami 

Now their claim to be unique among the nations of the world is, to a great extent 
true though not m the way nor for the reasons that they affirm For not only do 
they share the difference between the Oriental and Occmetital ccunmon to all Far 
Eastern peoples but they also show characteristics quite distinct from those of diar 
raaal naghimurs For example there is an immaturity an odd childishness m the 
Japanese when compared to the mellow dignity of the Chmese outlook But con 
trast the Japanese power of organisation erf Meeting a goal and dnvmg straight at it 
of quick, incisive thinking with the ChtocK vagueneu love of argument and laissez 
faire and we realize how vastly different they arc from thar continental cousins 
The Japanese character has been formed and developed under the pressure of two 
forces cultural w perhaps religious, and poliucal 

To a very great extent the Japanese are mentally sqU in the tribal stage and this 
is largely due to Shinto, the Japanese form of Ancestor Worship Owing to this the 
individual Japanese thinks of himself not as an individual but as one of a group and 
all his actions and general outlook on life are basically affected by this conception. 
The primary group is of course the Family a term which includes all relatives coO' 
nected throum the male line The ethical code holdmg the group together is that 
known as Filial Piety 

Fm' well over a thwsand years the Japanese people have been ruled by this un 
written law, the essential of which is loyalty to the group expressed m an unques* 
uoning unreasoning and slavish obedience to the command of authonty and the 
infalhUe voice of tradition On the political side it must be remembered that fiwn 
zioo to 1868 Japan was organized under a mihtary feudalism. At the head was the 
Dictator the Skogun his administration bemg known by the name of BaJ(ufu or 
Mihtary Headquarters Of these 700 years no less than five hundred were taken up 
by alnuHt unceasing inteT'dan ana civu wars 

These two factm then — the religioas and the politicaL 4 iad the effea of exalong 
the virt q^of loyalty to the overshadowing of all other qualities, of mteosii^ne the 
clan or g^qi spint and mentality and of elevating the military caste and all that it 
stood for to a position of unassailable superuHity 

In 1868 oocuired that event known as the Restcxation of the Enmeror Mequ By 
a stndee the pen the old feu^ organizaaon was abolidied and Japan entered 4x1 
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her modern' jrfuse with al! the appearances o£ a dnoocratic GovernmenL But fyt 
f>w two hundred years inunedutely mcceduig dus vital date die county had been 
com^cedy isolated, having closed its doors m every possible contact with other peofdes. 
This had the inevitable result while die rest of tlw world was advanang as never 
before the old primitive beliefs and i^ls of Japan were becoming more conoen> 
trated and crystallized 

It is true that during the past eighty years Japan has been g^dy influenced by 
her ever incrcaung rcMdonsmps with the rest of the world. But to expect aU 
memories traditions, customs and pomts of view of hundreds of years to be suddenly 
transformed by a poliucal revolution is as absurd as it is t^misdc to hope that a few 
decades of imported foreign influence, habits and ciutmns will produce a fundamental 
alteration in tne psychological make-up In addmmi to which it must not be forgotten 
that dunng the last ten years the people of Japan have been subjccred 4 o an uhccasuig 
barrage of^atavistic pre^ganda to which they responded enthusiastically 

are m fact, dealing with a pei^e tne majority of whom sull think alot^ 
feudal lines to whom die individualism of the West is anathema and to whom an 
unthinking loyalty is the sujHeme virtue It is these three facts that will make the 
re-education or reconstruction of Japan so supremely difficult an undertaking 

There is, however a certain Japanese conc^t which suggests one line of approach 
In Japan success partakes of a moral auality because it is regarded as resultmg from 
the benevident assistance of the gods die Kami who award it in recognition of good 
conduct Failure, on the other hand implies something wrong sometimere which has 
displeased the Kami The majonty of the peasantry will most probably be holding 
this view which if nghdy utilized by the Allied emnmand can obviously be of the 
greatest value 

The re-educatum of Japan will naturally fall mto two parts the destruenon of 
all that has led her into the disastrous adventures of the past fifteen years and the 
inculcating of new ideals new aims and new methods tit attaming thereto It is 
dear that Tn the first stage the complete discrediting at the militarists, their fdlomng 
and all that they have stood for, must take a very high priority Such obvious 
measures as mpnasizing how the people have been lud to and deceived by the Army 
Press Headquarters bom beftve am dunng the war will of course be taken, but the 
effect of this type of argument will (pnte likely be disappcantiog A far more hopeful 
method will be the Success and Failure approach. fW example, it may be pointed 
out how Japan s wonderful progress between 1870 and 1930 was while it was under 
a democratic rfgime. Its extraordinary powers of organization, as diown in its 
rapid building up of a sound admimstrauve system on modern lines— lU educauonal 
policy its stxmng mdustnal and conuneraal sucocs»>-«U Tesulted from die working 
of the democratic constitution granted by the Emperor Map It vrould then be 
shown how the mihtary dique determined to r^io tnar old position as dictators of 
the country gradually fbrera themselves into such power as to compel the Govern' 
ment to embark on poilous but showy adventures of aggrandisement how they re- 
moved obstacles by the simple methods of murder anoUackmail and finally how 
they attained their of^ective—ond with what result^ The bitter humiliation of nun 
ana defeat utter Failure I 

In this great work of reconstruction there may be one danger whidi must not be 
lost si^t of The Japanese are an extremdy emotuMul, though tembly repressed, 
people, end as such are liable to swing from inic ext r eme to another Dunng the 
early 30s the Government audiorities m Japan waged a meraiess War against what 
was c^ed Dangerous Thoughts Between 1933 and 1936, 59,000 ciuprits were 
arrested most of them students All underwent impruonment and torture, under 
which some died. Of course everyone arrested was called oommumst and fliere 
unqucstKOiably *was a small party of that colour as distinct from die far more 
numerous, but equally guilty, Imeials Some of the former were fortunate enough 
to escape to China, where th^ formed a JapabcK Revtdunooary Committee At toe 
moment diere are actually three such cmnmittees workmg m different parts of 
China They have already issued thor mamfestos and puobshed their plans, and 
that they will find quite a nundwr of adherents in a defeated Japan is certain. But a 
Communist mo v ement of lUiy strength would iiodoubtedly cause such distuifaiacet 
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and iinrett ja the oountty as scnoudv to delay dac peaceful progress ef noonAmctioa 
and re-educatioa Care therefore ww have lo be taken that thu re>edt]cation does not 
becMoe a red-ucatun that the people are grnded along a healthy and unprovoca- 
tive middle course and it will be no easy fob I 

Hus gives nse to the natural questum as to whether Japan will be able to settle 
down to a new way of life without going throu|^ the horrors of incn rcvoliition. If 
this IS to be avcaded it will be essenoal to remove, so far as possible the main causes 
oi ducontent->>huDger poverty and idieiiess with their inevitable aocompaniment of 
epidemia and diseue Japan is mainly agricultural At the moment there u a 
senous scarci^ of foodstum particularly of noe and fish, the staple artides o£ diet. 
The very loadequate supply of the former is due pardy to the blockade, pardy to lack 
of l^ra Idiour but more particularly to lack of chemical fertilizers Rice which 
should have been reserved tor planting has been consumed With detnobiUzatMin 
there will be a greater influx into the countryside than ever before for the destruction 
of so many fa^arict will dnve the workers back to the land — at least for some time 
to come It would seem therefore that unless steps are taken — and taken as a matter 
of urgency^-to supply the farmers widi ferulizer and seed there will be a very real 
dan^ of creaung a situauon from which a senous revolution tiught well sm'mg 
The most important instrument for moulding the new Japan will be Educauon>~> 
and that in its widest sense The country s existing education system is as efficient a 
machine as can be desued It starts with the primary school compulson for every 
child friun 6 to 14, and continues through imddle schixil (i^rtS)^ high school (i&>20) 
to university (20-23) Every estaUishment is directly or indirectly under the oontrd 
of the Ministry of Education (Monbusho) which attaches the highest importance to 
Its normal sdiiwls for the training of its teachers No teacher can be engaged hy any 
school without a licence issued by the Ministry Every textbook is utider the same 
control Thus the Government can ration the lORllcctual and cultural food of the 
pcxiple bodi in regard to Quality as to quantity preasely as it desires To scrap so 
effimnt a machine would seem to be quite unnecessary but to ensure the right 
engineers being in charge is obviously essAtial 

But certain changes will have to he ejected in the inside workmg of schools and 
colleges Some habits of thought and custom peculiarly Japanese must be elumnated 
Thus the unfair influence through family relationship must be abolished-~no easy 
task ! As also what 15 known as the Examinauon Hell which leads many students 
into grave illness and some to suicide Yet mm'c difficult will it be to change the 
very atm to which hitherto all Japanese education has been directed Instead of the 
object being to cum out good men and women it has been to turn out good Japanese 
—a vast difference I For remembering what has been said of the group mentality that 
runs throu^ all Japanese psychology the main idea has been to ensure that the 
student shu regard himself ^ value only as a member of a group and not as an 
uidividuaL Hence all individualism any talent or personal charactcrisDc that may 
lead him to excel and thus differentiate him fiom his fellows is deliberately discour 
aged and even suppressed This largely accounts for the lack of originality with 
v^ch Japanese smolarship is so often charged while the loss K> the nation has 
naturally been mcaloilable. 

The peojfle as a whole are enffiusutoc listeners-in to the radu^ and even die most 
remote villages have their loud-speaker If-^and this is an essential proviio— a well 
planned broadcasting campaign is instimted carefully drought out by those who reaUy 
UTtdersStsstd something of Japanese psychology immense good will aocnie Cinema 
and theatre pperammes wul requue the most careful ceosoniv for Japanese films 
coocentrate on blood-ciitdlin^ stones from the old days of feudal " chivalry and the 
exalting of Samurai or mibtanst Smularly too the Kahuki stage presents 

dramas of which the plot almost invariably centres round sudi subjects, which in 
the present orcumstanocs, u wholly undesirable 

Prom die litde that has been said ^en it is clear that the rKonstruction of Japan 
IS going to be a tadt of tremendous complexity as of mcalculaUe difficult By fer 
the greater share of die work if it is to m of real value must be undertaken by the 
Japanese tfaemtdves The most futidamental pnMem is that to the sdution of whidi 
the tmly true approach » one of religiott. It is die problem of converang the 
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snnip'* mentality m a healthy mdiin^iialum— the emphatu bang on Hm word 

he^y ' TIk family lyatem with its aide of filial ptcty has produced q[ualities 
which in themselves art most adnursdile, among tb^ stand out a wcmderful 
capaaty hr utter selfwibneration and idfsacnficc, and a li^alty tiia^ were it based 
on reason would be a mowl fw the world. Such vimies must not be lost, and one 
way of preservmg them is to teach that system of ethics which, tbou^ based on the 
inMice value of me human, individual soul, inculcates adf-denying love as the highest 
of all ideals-^m other wcvds ChrisOanity The Japanese nature is one that, when 
convinced ai the tnith of an ideal will bcidi in practice as well as theory remain true 
to that ideal through thick and thin Were Japan as a natHm to become Christian it 
would be no mere ncuniital labd, as it is so often in the West, but a very defimte 
Way of Life It is admittedly a sub|ect of some delicacy, but we arc faora with a 
pioolan in which a whole nation is nmmg a new start, involving a complete change 
of hmrt and chan^ of mind Japan s much-boosted New Order is, in fact, to 
be set up in Japan itself It may w^ be found that the best guide for the creation oi 
that New (^dw u the New Testament! 


THE NEED FOR CONTINUED AID TO CHINA 

By the Rev Noel Slater 

Fkeho from the invader at last China is faced with a taidr of reconstruction and 
rehabihtatuin that would sutely daunt anv habon of lesser fibre duin the Chinese 
Many of her great cities have been reauced to rums miUions of houses have been 
destroyed, schoou odl^es and umversitics have been wrecked But the destruction 
of property, extensive as it has been is of little consequence cemmarod with the 
tremendous loss of life and the appalhbg effect of ei^ht years ot war upon the 
national health. Disease due to preJon^ malnutrinon and wartiinc pnvanon 
generally is nfe everywhere, butpaiticularry m the areas of South East China which 
nave reeently been ubeiated Ine inadmce tuberculosis, as might be expected 
IS alarmmdy high. Letters from mfccted students and others received by Brmsh 
United Aid to China through their correspondents m Chungkmg and elsewhere show 
clear^ how grave is the situation m this respect 

Tat problem of feedmg the people becomes progressively more difficult. Through 
out the war the amount of food produced, thank* largely to a series of bounteous 
harvests, was generally adequate the difficulty has always been to transport it and 
the di£fi»lty tends to nccome mwe acute 

Then dure is the problem of die homeless It is esttmated that there are about 
50000000 such persons m China RHiay more than the entire populatum of the 
United Kmgdom. 

The Nadonal Government has done its best in the field of relief and welfare wwk 
The edd and infirm and the sick have been given special attention while from April, 
1938, to the end of 19M some mne milhon persons were given assistance of various 
kinds. A large part of the burden of rehet however has of necessity fallen upon 
chanty organisations These have given much needed aid to mme dian twenty 
million persons, and of course, this work is still going on 

Bntain can be proud ctf the part played m rdwf work by British United Aid to 
China, which as a result of the sustainoi generosira of the Bntish puUic, has already 
allocated no less than j£i, 300,000 to the roief of distress througfi its voluntary com 
nuttee m Chungking These funds have been allocated irrespective <A dass, creed, 
and party, the sede consideration being that of need Hospitals, medical schools, 
cluld^ s wdfare sooenes, refugees, senoob and colleges, women s welfare aocieties 
and a host of others have all beim given valuable assistance. Gifts m kind include 
thousands wordlen garments for children and many tons of drugs, bandi^es anef 
other medicd stq^dies. 
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Bat BntAh United Aid m China realizes to du^full that dus 11 no tune to let op 
(m this urgent work, and in a recent statement to Ac Press Lady Cnpps, President 
of the Organizanatit enoj^sized die need £iv ootmimed effort. 

Some weeks before Day British United Aid lo Chma deaded to maugurate 
ooUccoon oontribotioos m lactones and other industrial esodituhments and to 
organize regular house^o-house collections throu^out Bntain such as were so sue 
cesiful in the case of the Red Cross Penny a Wew Fund This, of course, entails a 
big job of orranization and its full efiwt may not be observed for some time, but 
already it is ncamig {nut 

Meantime the Orgamzation appnsed by the Chungking Committee of the 
desperate situaaon in the liberated area is taking steps to <tf«mze mobile Relief 
Team Spearheads to afford emergency relief where needed These teams, working 
m dose co’i^ieratton with UNRRA, will be recruited on the spot and will be financed 
by British United Aid to China Other plans for long-term rdief measures are being 
considered m association with UNRRA 

Bntisb United Aid to China must, however continue to further the work of 
rehef mainly by supporting wt^ the necessary funds those many charitable bodies 
working in China and which have already done so much This pohev it will cer 
tauily carry out to the very limit of its capacity 


THE RECOVERY OF SINGAPORE 

By Sir Prank Swettenham c c m g c h 

That SingapcMre should be restored to the Bntisb Empire is cause for great thankful 
ness and our sympathy is profound for the many thousands of British and other 
subjects sailcvs soldiers and civihaUs, men, women and children who for the last 
three and a half years have endured the fiendish cruelties of a savage enemy Great 
numbers of men have died under the hardships inflicted by the )apanese, and we may 
be fervently thankful that the day of release came much scxiner than was expected 
by the most sanguine 

It was done ^ the fall of one — or at most two — atom bombs and when one reads 
of the terrible havoc caused by those instruments of destruction one may feel that 
some of the shouts of victory have been ovcrloud 

The Japanese have surrendered. They have preferred that course to seeing their 
cities wiped out of existence, their people killed by tens of thousands m a moment of 
bme Our armed fwces have entered Smgapore without the loss of a man and it 
has been the same with the armies of our Allies in other places But while the 
punishment cf the Japanese people can hardly fail to strike horror we must not for^ 
the perpetual and long-drawn-out indigmties torment and murders committed by 
the Japanese soldiery and their masters Moreover die sudden md of hostilities will 
save the lives of hundreds — ^perhaps thousands — of men of the Allied naoons with 
consequent misery for their relatives and friends The peofdc of Japan whether in 
their own country or abroad do not strike the observer as savages, and crimes com 
nutted by their armed forces may be the result of training under arms— allied from 
the method of tfaeir German allies— and taught by the nuhtary caste which for so 
long has dominated Japan 

We have yet to hear what is the condition dt Siorapcrc but apparendy the city 
has not been eready damaged and once free of me invaders and theu mali^ 
influence it wiU soon return to die enjoyment of its dd prosperity and rnain its 
positmo as die great Bntuh port, market and distributing centre in the Pax usL 
The kris and die recovery of Si^pare have drawn to it an attention whidi it 
never earned in over 100 years o£ its peaceful possession and oocupadoo by the Bntish 


^ The Recovery of Singapore 

That pwMuity )» a ffood thin^, for the colony — murallcd the Steaits Sa t d c wcn t a hai 
for long deserved mat att e ntio n. 

Sin^pore is only a small island, but u has a jxi^iilatMm of over ^^o/xo people, 
mainlv Chinese It has one great udustry nn- st oeltmg, the wodc beii^ earned on 
m a ractory budt on an island close to me important docks, coal sheu and dup- 
hiiddiftg and repaint^ shops But behud &ngapore there u a very unportant Hinter 
land me Malay States^ which an under British protection, aM when left akme 
produce great quantittes of tin and rubber to meet the urgent needs of the world 
which has bee 3 i deprived of die greater part of these commodities since January, 1943 

That the Bntisii people should ouuavour to learn the trudi about Sio^pore — 
and Malaya generally — can hardly be quesuooed Many tears ago a German toer 
chant m Sio^poce said to me tut the place was better known in Gennany'>HUid 
especially in Hambuig; — ^tfaan it was m Kngiand Probably he was n^t then, but it 
should not be true now Yet only last week 1 read an amde m a London news 
sheet whi^ contained ridiculous statements about Malayan rubber and tm, and 
described the administration of the colony, of which Smgapore is the capital, as efEetc 
and out^d-date Of course the writer gave no reasons for hts conclusions but pec^ile 
who have lived and worked for years in Singapore would be amazed to read such 
ill informed cntiasm It may be hoped that when new brooms have swept cve^ 
floor and new sponges wiped every slate, the widders at these implements will 
then write the truth about Smgapore 


SIAM— BUFFER STATE OR FEDERAL UNIT? 

Br E W Hutchinson 

At the outbreak of war in 1939 the sovereign independence Siam was sail assured 
(at least on paper), first; by the Franco-Brituh declaraaon of January 1896 guarantee 
mg that neither Engjano nor France would brms armed forces mto the Meoam 
drainage, eaceptmg by mutual arrangement secondly by the London Convention of 
1904 d^nuig th^ respecave spheres of influence on ather side of the Menam 
watershed Lwing the succeeding decades the eflect upon ^am of arrange 
ments was to convert her mto a Buflier State immune from attack, mterpo^ 
between British and French territory in S.E Asia In 1917 Siam joined m the war 
against Gornany, and m due course became a member of the League of Nations. 
Sne had developed an up-to-date Army and Air Force with modern eqmjmieQt 
owmg, however, to the lumtations indent m a thinly populated area, Siams 
armament was totally inadequate for the task of safeguarding 15 miUion souls a gainst 
the armed strengfli of a major world Power For this reason cntics were heard to 
complam that revenue expended upon Siamese armaments was wasted physical 
orcumstances were such as to preclude achievement of then essential object— the 
country s security Hie combatant services, however provided nationalist agitators 
with an instrument for glorifyuig their paiticglar viewpoint. Such men spent the 
years before 193^ m advertismg Siam s claim to unredeemol temiory outside her 
respective fiontiers with Malaya, Frendi Indo-Chma and Burma, th^ leplaoed the 
anaent name of Syam* with the hybrid Thailand m an attempt to foster solidarity 
With dieir kinsmen m those temtones their chauvinism was respon^iie for the 
Youth Corps (yuvackon) viduch suwseded the Ttger Cabs for die (vevioiis ragn — 
die latter modelled on &den Powell s Srowcr, whim Miusolim s Batdla inspued the 
Com which sujmlantcd the Cabs 

Hie cflecu tA the 1929 finanaal crisis were not felt m Siam until 1931 at a tmae 

* Syam appears on Cham itiscrqitions of the deventh century two hundred yevs 
bdore die Southern Shan— — asserted their freedom from Cambodian rule 
(mde R J Msqumdar s Chatnpd) 
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iriieo tile Totuu LAends were becoming reitive at Kwg SaaDa Vn a delay u pro* 
annlgatug the liberal CoiumuDoo which HM had long proamed. The armed 
fona^ duooatented with the financial stringency impoaed by the amei^ lent aupporc 
to Ac Ldieral Froinaotert, without which tbe successfiti eomfi dhat of June. 193a 
could Hot have been cngisectcd Among dm Promoters are acatasmen of vumo 
nnd integnty whose personal cjualstiet are largely tesfxxuiUe for the sympathetic 
nctitude to^urds the new regime adopted by foreign commercial in te r es ts who, never 
thdess, viewed its dependeooe upon the milttary with some concnn Ijuatw Pibut 
^a former mibtan co n te m porary of the you^ Liberals m Paris) came to the l^ore in 
1933 as leader ot the forces which crushed Pnnce Boivaradc] $ couhtercoop. In the 
four years which followed be ^ned an ascendancy which developed into a dictator 
ahijp on Fasast lines^-undoubtedly encouraged in every way oy J^n Japans 
poutical significance for Siam was first appreciated in 1933 when the Thai delegates 
At Geneva refused to associate themselves with the protest led by Britain and France 
against Japanese agression in Manchuria Japan undoubtedly had agents at work 
in Siam but there u no evidence that Pibul was one of them On the contrary so 
long as Bntaui and France were in a position to implement their Bufier'State policy 
the freedom of acdon it conferred upon &am suited ner better than dependent: upon 
a sti^e dominant Power — a polin thiu had been tried and failed 350 years earlier 
In im 7^88 Siam feeling threatened hy the Netherlands sought alliance with Holland s 
strongest enemy, France, but only obtained it at the price of admitting French troops 
into me country this concession was repudiated by the Thai people costmg King 
Narai his throne and Phaulkon (the Greek adviser) his head 

Even in 1940, when France fell, the dictator still maintained fnendly relations with 
Bntam in the hope apparendy that Japan would be content to take France $ place 
anS'd’Vti Bntam in the East Only in December 1941 seeing Bnash inability to 
withstand Japans onrush did be revert to the polKy which had ruined King Narai 
In acceding to the Japanese ultimatum requinng uk of Siamese territory for passage 
of their troops he had no alternauve but his subsequent action was clearly me out 
<x>mc of a bdated decision to r^tam the maximum that full collaboration with Japan 
would yield. 

A smgle week of British reverses appears to have sufficed for him to rally a 
xnaiority of his colleagues m support of an entente with Japan Six weeks later he 
<leclared war on us m the hope presumably of obtaining the unredeemed tern 
tones which his previous platonic support nad failed to win The Japanese, how 
«vcr kept him waiting another eighteen months and only gratified him at last in a 
iinal bid to tetam Siam a friendship during the twilight period then beginning to 
<larken Japanese projects of victory In me summer of 1944 theu prospects had 
liecozne black cnougn to compromise Pibul s position with his own people His 
proposal to move the capital from Bangkok was rqected by the Assembly and his 
subsequent resigiiaaon was gladly accepted His successor Luang Kovit managec* 
to veu the country s growmg sympathy with the Allies behind a fapade of discreet 
loyalty to its moribund protector Japan The caretaker Government which replaced 
Kovtt upon Japan s surrender m 1945 is expected to yield before long to leadership by 
-eminent members of the Free Thai (Resistance) group 

The proUem of Siam s future foreign policy remains to be considered The 
BuAcT'&ate policy is a fair weather policy dependent upon the fortunes of its ^uaran 
tors. If the ina)or Powers are pr^ared to lead the way towards woild stability by 
-sacrificing some portion of their own nanonal sovereignty a similar sacrifice in the 
•case of Sianw -wmilf. leavmg the internal a dminis tration to her own care— would 
^gn her in federation with her noghlMurs of S £ Asia as equal members of a 
regional group among the United Nations. It has been objected that relations with 
lier ngigHmors u the past were as smrmy as dioK between Enriand and Ireland 
That is no argument against better understanding in a future freed fecrni the menace 
■of jeja tidin g natioiial armies and the chauvinism which their maintenance encourages 
Commoa mierescs will be discovered under a unified economic sjntem A common 
liond already exisis m the fear shared by Burma, Annam, Malaya and Siam lest the 
late of the American Indians at the hands of the European odoms|s be repeated ip 
their own lands and S.E Asia become a ChuKK cedony 


THE ATTITUDE OF MALAYS TO THE WAR, 19412 

By Tengkv Mahmud mbb 

(Tile author was in Malaya io the end, when he was ordered to leave to accompany 
British women and diddrcn, and did fine reacuc work when the evacuation ships 
were bombed) 

How shall be dear himself how reach 
Your bar or weighted tUfwnw* prefer? 

A brother hedgra with vli*i> speech 
And lacking afi mterpretcr 
Which knowledge vexes him a space 
But while rwo^ around him tings. 

He turns a keen untroubled face 
Home, to the instant need of dungs 

Kipung 

The Malay associated British rule with security and justice. Had they not cleared 
the seas of piratei, stopped Chinese faction fights brtnigfit to an end armed skirmishes 
between rival chi^s and mstituted setded government with equal benefits to nch and 
poor^ With organized security it was no longer necessary for a Malay to go about 
armed, as previo^y for self protecuon In fact, it became a pumshable offence This 
sense ^ parochial secun^ pew, and it was not until A»s might made itsdf felt that 
the Malay tempered his b^f that the Bncish were capable of challenging all comers 
and licking th^ 

To the remotest villages filtered stones of the rise of new parties in Europe and 
pictures of new death-deumK weapons The Malay vernacular press featured pictures 
of Hider and Mussolim hurhng defiantx to the rest of the world In Germany, Italy 
Spam there was much swashbuckling and talk of war The Malay was too recently 
removed from the swashbuckimg aai dictetorship (A his own chiefs not to k sus- 
ceptible to such propaganda The already efficient Axis propaganda organs were more 
than helped by the press of die world Some bruited the power of the Axis with the 
sole purpose of warmng purveyors of appeasement, others because of open sympathy 
for me Axis If the powerful nanons of the world were impressed and affngbtca„ 
IS it to be wondered that a people newly weaHed, in terms of history, firom a pnnu- 
ttve existence should be impressed too 

The Italian conquest of Abyssinia nude a det^ ilnpression m Malaya for it showed 
how useless It was for man to resist if he were not equipped and protected by the: 
most modem weapons Italy and Germany were clamounng is Europe, Japan was: 
beguimng to raise her voice about her Far East policy beyond the confines of her 
own country and England was still bent on a policy of appeasement Thu the Malay 
could only atirdnite to England s inability to fight Came the cataclysmic succession 
of events m Eurc^ie, from Munich to die fall o? France. Never was England s pres- 
tige so low, but never before had it soared so rapidly as durmg the year she stood 
al^e Malay admiration and sympa^ were high but anxien was still felt at 
England s ability to stay the course. Tne telling propaganda 01 Axu successes ui 
Europe was furtner aided by subversive Japanese propaganda Evefy country has its 
handful of ixitenml turncoats traitws ana oppommists and there is no doubt Aar 
in Malaya Japanese Uandishmcnts found a few receptive mols not all Malays, and 
Japanese gew mud for their oo-opcration Widim a little while subversive propaganda 
rave away to mrect and vnthin a few hours of the Japanese invasion of Midaya their 
Imflets and broadcasts proansed deadi to the British who were responsible for the' 
safety of die Malays. Mihtary sediacks, ovd confusKMi, the exodus of Europeaix 
women and duldren and later die movement south of ^e civd admuustration con- 
tributed to lower the confidence of Malays. How many m Engtand realize what a 
stnmg case the Malay has, especially die vast msgonty to whom it was im p^miHr tw 
explain the reasem for the movement south to &ngapore Within a few hwnrt of the 
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fioit bombs shmpiDg offices woe mundaced widi ciwnunes £qc passa^ away Not 
many hours atterwards parted the oodus. The Mwy watdied this u nK li nfc i n ely 
He u philosa^duc by nature and he did not bJame. He r em am ed for dus was nis 
oouniryt and it u Jiatnnd for the foreighers to seek the sanctuary (d thar own oouatry 
an tunes of danger I have heard crinasms cf the evacuaaoti of British women and 
children from Chinese and Indians, but never from Malays They accepted u If 
they felt they were being abandcuied diey did not say $0 Was the Malay 10 know 
that they would return^ When weiriied in the balance the Malay is not found want 
log to the same degree as many of Uiose who have chosen him 


THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES VhREE YEARS 

OF WAR 

By a Correspondent 

A GRIM picture of conditions in the Netherlands East Indies is given by a NIGIS 
survey alter three years of Japanese occupation based on lofbrniauon from many 
hundreds of liberateo Indonesian prisoners of war forced labourers and escapees from 
occimied territory 

'Hie Japmieae slave drive has become a regular man-hunt famine rules many 
densely populated areas, personal property clothing goods utensils are worn out or 
vamsora ptdiucal executions of leading Indonesians in certain areas take the form of 
mass murder religious life is interfeira with increasingly, free political and social 
life in the communities is entirely suppressed and the tension between the Japanese 
and the population is at snapping point 

The fora position is desperate The Japanese take an ever increasing share of the 
production of rice maize and soya bcaju from one-third to three-fourths of the 
crops — and the crops have fallen considerably because a large part of the country s 
best land has been taken for the compulsory cultivatioa of cottra and castor od 
beans 

By the middle of 19^ the Japanese had forcibly deported more than a million 
Indonesians in die pnme of life This figure has since increased considerably causing 
a shmtage of man power for the cultivation of ert^ The livestock has vkh deci 
mated to feed the Japanese forces in Asia. 

Forced labourers were subjected to largoscale atrocities Numerous instances of 
mass Eorture of men and women and recently even children in sadistic madness are 
becoming known Apparently the Japanese knowing that diey cannot hold the 
Indies and seeing the hatred of the population at boiling point, have thrown off the 
mask comiletely squeezing the country by ezcermtnating everybody who could be a 
leader Tiiey ace flaunting atrocities by publidu&g the murder of prominent anzens 
-with pbomgra{bs in the Malay newspa^s they established 

In West Bn^oeo durtecn native rulers were bdieaded as well as all Indoneuan 
intellectuals and economically leading Indonesians, also the fveperty of these people 
-was seized Prominent ChmcK Arms and leaders of rcbgunu associations— that u 
Moehammadijah — shared the same fate. The victmis indude three Indonesian 
anedical doctors with the wives of two of them In April, 194^ alone more than 2 000 
peoj^ were bdieaded for alleged pro-DuicK oon^nracy 

The Japanese autfaonties tbenwlves arc knwn to be anxious about the Indo' 
sieian populationu Tbc large and powerful avil service consistmg largely of 
Western-trained Indonesians, u consufored an u&rdiabk instrument, as diey aesire 
even to work for die restoratira of the former Government The Japanese are 
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stnvuiK to {day off the naooiialuts against die indiqieDsabk ami service ^ 
{Momuing independenoe they unleaalied imcontidldble iorccs^ and if die people were 
armed the Japanese would not last long. The immense nudity al die pofUilstMia 
longs for the restoraaon of die <dd law and order and pro^enty The JqMoeK- 
know this, and have so far refrained from gimog any real rc^toosihdity to prominent 
Indonesians, heme afraid that it would be turned against them. 

It IS evideuc that the small amount of liberty the Japanese were obliged to grant 
the Indonesian leaders to support thor ind^iendence propaganda was bai^ used 
by the Indonesians to strengthen the hands of the leaders of the anti'J^ianese militaiy 
aaminutratioa 


C^4>ressioa, aruel^, and the fapmg of women led to a large number of local 
nsinn which were suppressed with dm utmoat brutality even n> killing the whole 
population of rebel villages and islatids No doubt what is l^ppenme now m the 
liberated Indies will be rqieated everywhere, and will incwaf^ as the liberamrs get 
further westward to the mote populated and umlized regions and the Japanese will 
sufier all die more violently at the hands of the Indonesian populatum 

In liberated parts die arming and training of the natives had considerable results^ 
for mstance, the toll of Japanese taken by the natives on Siak akme in Octo^ 19^ 
was 521 dead and 9 prisoners This indicates what is awaitmg the Japanese. The 
Netherlands Indies people greatly resebt nationalists, officials and other leaders, such 
as religious leaders, qieakmg and acang for the Japanese, even if clearly under com^ 
pulsum It IS hop^ and expected that these lea^s by jouuog die Ames when the 
signal 1$ given, will be saved for the reconstruction of the Indies It is important for 
the future of the country that they play a part and r^aib ^ confidence of the 
masses Collaboration with the Allies of the powerful Indonesian avil admmistra- 
bon which is rooted m the multitude of Indonesian autonomous Aummmities, will 
be of the greatest importance 

A galmc band of Ducdi and Indonesian si^diers, almost all miliba, abd twa 
Indonesian avil officials, one with hu wife and daughter whuh held out against 
the Japanese for almost thirty mcHidis m the savage malanous country of Wesmria 
New ^mca was liberated by a surprise dash by a small Netherlands Indies force 
Their numbers had dwindled considerably by military action lack of food and 
clothes malana and other diseases. Their stuboom resistance m holding out almost 
naked, sleepmg in the mud, with no supplies and no mediooes and constantly on 
the o&niive, as the only means of getung mutuaons was by kilhng Japanese was an 
Hoidmg out was possible only dirough the loyalty of the native populaaon. 
Other guenilb forces, known to exist elsewhere, may yet prove thar value as the 
nucleus for tesistance in the Japanese rear 

By andaaous dashes throu^ the strongly held Japanese country to the iidand 
camps of the internees m New Guinea several hundreds of internees have been 
liberated many unaUe to walk Hie death rate m these camps was terrific abd the 
treatment abominable 

The }a{}anese had completely forbidden all trade in foodstuffs. Java was cut up 
into eighty cxanpaitments creating a monopoly for buying cheaply m {iroduction 
centres and distribuung at mn tunes the price paid in other centres 

The shoruge of nee was great On Madura rice was sold m the black market for 
25 per bag Liberated fomed labourers hailing from Madura report that peo|de 
lere are dymg on die roadside from hunga 
The Japanese moni^lized the sea fishing industry and the moduce of the vast 
salt water fishponds at Surabaya are nioiio{^ized for Japanese forces and ovihaiis^ 
andmud for at an absurdly low pace m worthless paper money 

Tm Survey adds that obvioimy die task of relief and rehabilitation will be most 
diffioilt, and %)e world emeaally nagbbours of the Indies, must realize that the 
greatest oMubined effort wul be requu^ to fool properly the teeming tnilbntw of 
Java Clothes are unprocurable women are forced to cower themselves with matetiajs 
made of bark from trees Praccicallj all materials for production are lackii^ sudi as 
sails, nets, hooks, tools, nails, and a large part of the native sailmg craft have been 
seiz^ Metals and vahiafales have been seized All in all the Indies have been 
squeezed dry 


i 
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A new sectrao, **£aat and Weit Indian Afiain^" m IfaUand will gadier togedter 
ovil pownnel for the purpose of doug preparaiory woric in Australu for dte lecon 
strucooii of die NeAcrunda East Indies after hberation Besides the formation f)f a 
Voluatfier Expeditioiury Army, «dio with the Manmers, wilt fight in the bbention 
«£ ^ Netherlands East Inm^ it is also mtended to form a qieoal Women s 
.^izihary Corps 


BROADCASTS FROM ANKARA 

1 

THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN TURKEY 
Bt John Sutkejlland^ )fjL(GLMcow Univkuitv) 

It IS a ^ cry from Rochdale in Lancashire to Ankara in Turkey but a recent event in 
the latter city has shown I think, that the distance is physical (Nily and that there 
exist definite Imks in the world of soaal ideals. 

There has ended in Ankara die First National Coneress of the Turkish CxK^iera 
ave Soaeties Two hundred and twenty delegates horn all pans of the country 
reprcscntmg over nine hundred ccHipcrative societies and institutions took part in 
the conferences which were held in die ultra modern conference bail of the Faculty 
of Letters of Ankara Umversity Among die speakers there were Universicy Fro* 
fessors and high executives of the co-operative movement come tonthcr to add 
their comment and ideas n> the pool of Knowledge of co-operation The Congress 
itself was the result of the )omt effort of the Tu^ish co-o|wauve societies and du 
Turkish Economic Society 

The mam themes of the talks were two, firsdy to increase the efficiency of the 
Turkish co-operatives and to amplify the part which they play in the Turkish 
econmuy and seomdly — a point wtuen should be of jgreat mterest to people m Great 
Britain — to discuss ana find remedies for the abnormal circumstances ansmg out of the 
post war economic situation. Both of these problems were duNoughly examined by 
the Turkish economic experts who addressed the delegates 

And what you may ask has all this to do with Rodidale in Lancashire’ Just this 
The date of trc first Turkuh National Co-operative Congress was selected out of 
compliment to the centenan of the foundation of the first cooperative soaety m 
England m some ways the mst m the world — the Rochdale Pioneers There is little 
need to remind keen cooperative society members m Great Bntam of wbat these 
Lancashire Pioneers created In i8<f4 a small group of workingmen m Rochdale, 
Lancashire, perturbed at the rather low eccxunmc state in which tl^ and their fellow 
workmen found themselves, put together the few pounds of ready money in theur 
possession and purchased food and other daily necessities m bulk the profits bang 
diared out amimgst the members Thus began in England m 1844 the movement 
which today represents millions of ixHinds mvested m plant and equipment and an 
enormous turnover of goods for the consumer This Fust Nattonal Cooperative 
Congress m Turkey has therefore, been held in honour of these Lancashire 1 ^ who 
took the first precarious ste^ ifl this great movement 

Most people in Great Bntain have read in their newstupers or heard on the B B C 
itewM of mfonnation on TuHcey The general scope 01 to great advance which has 
occurred m Turkey in the last twenty-one years is known to nearly everyone The 
dft ails of thu ^vance are however not quite so well known And the Turkidi 
ooqpmtiTe movement is perhaps one of the least known factors in this soaal advance 
TlHiugh cooperatioa m Tuihey u suU, oompaiativdy speaking in its early stages, 
Aw movement has already dividra itself into several dimnct mndbes which are 
VOL. xu, i> 
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d e ^l op i iy aloiy wcll-dcgmicgtseid Imet. Four mauilinef of devdaptAenl have antcc^ 
^nbere ave agncultural credit and agncultural tales coopentivesf the handicraftt- 
men a cocperative^ the buikluig coopemtivcs and dm mcve usual type of ooDsumers 
co-operanves. 

The relative screngdi of the four moups may be measured oertam ^uret which 
have lutt recently bem given oul They refer to the year lo^ Agnculture is r cp re 
sented by 550 credit ccHiperacivcs with 173,000 membas and by 74 sales ccMmeratives 
with 85,000 members There are 113 handicrafumen s cocpcrativcs witn 33,000 
members, 49 building cooperatives wim 5,000 members and 89 consumers coopcra 
uves with 40,000 membcM Altogether there are some 900 otx^ierative soaenes in 
Turkey, and of these 900 societies ^ per cenL are conneacd with agriculture which 
is, of course, hy far the largest Turkish industry 

The m’ganization of die production aud marketing of her agricultural industry 
IS a pndil^ which has concomed Turkey for a very long time As has been clearly 
demonstrated in Great Britain full utibzation of me land cannot be attamed with 
out a weU<<»rgamzcd system of i^icultural credits The farmer must be maintained 
in funds between the planting oithe crops and the harvest 

The first attemjK id organize agricultural credit m Turkey was made by the great 
Turkish refornier Mithat Pasha m 1867 widi his foundation of a type of national 
savings bank which granted small loans to the peasants for the devel^ment of agn 
cultural land For vanous reasons the savings<redit bank was not very successful 
and It was abscxbed in 1888 m die newly fwmed Agncultural Bank 

The modern Turkish Agricultural Credit Cooperatives were, however founded in 
2934 udder a special law of the Republic and are under the supervision of the State 
Agncultural Bank 

Sunilarly, the Agncultural Sates Cooperatives were formed under a special law 
of the Republic n> deal with problems of markets for the products of the farmers 
The chief aim is the avoidance of middlemen The cooperatives arc financed by the 
Agricultural Bank and are amtrdlcd by die Mimstry of Commerce There are, fxx 
instance, the Figs and Raisins Sales Association m Smyrna, die Cotton Sales Asso- 
ciation m Adana in South Turkey the Hazel Nuts Safes Associatioii in Gireson on 
the Black Sea Coast the Silk Safes Association ih Bursa in North West Anatolia and 
the Fruit and Veget^les Safes Assoaauon m Istanbul 

These then are the relatively large groups of State agncultural cooperatives 
The odier Turkish oo-opcrative soaeacs have bc^ fortaed under tbc general 
commeraal laws of the Republic 

The handicraftsmens cooperative societies are a very intereshlie development 
These aim at piovtdiog at reasonable rates the raw materials of small tradesmen all 
over Turkey, and also at providing credit improving the safes organizauoa and at 
raising and standardizmg the quality of the goods produced 

The building cooperatives resemole in some ways the building societies m Great 
Britain and they refer mainly to middle-class people and Government urvants They 
began m 1935 m Ankara and have been very sucwssful m aiding the construction of 
dwelling'hnuses 

Lastly there are the consumers cooperatives, the type with which people m Great 
Britain are most famibar 

Though unsuccessful attempts had been made m Istanbul m die early years of the 
last war to found consumers cooperatives it was not until 19^ diat toe first suc- 
cessful society was ionned This was in Ankara and the soaecy was for the use of 
Govo'nment officials Istanbul followed in 1931 widi a susular soaety Smee 1935 
the idea of the co-tmeiauve society dealing wim retail business to the public has bren 
gradually makyig neadway and catchmg on as a valuable social institution The 
value of the consumers cooperative society was learned in Great Bntam also by years 
of expenenoe Hus huoifeea years of eapenence is now bemg honoured m Turk^ 

So you see diat the social distance between Rochdale in Lancashire and Ankara m 
Turkey is not so very great after all Let us congratulate the Turkish cOK^ietative 
movement on its first batimul congress. 
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THREE GRE^T ANATOUAN AUTHORS HOMER, HIPPONAX 
AND HERODOTUS 

fir Olivek Davies 
(Read by Ptofessor C Paxry) 

Feom early days kings and pnesu have recorded their deeds and their religious rituals. 
But we cannot ooiuider uese records pure literature, which should be a free ex 
pression of human emotions serving no master and composed lot no purpose of 
propaganda The Oriental peoples who early developed the art of wnung have m 
general been unable to attain tKc personal freraom which true literature noM This 
sense of independence is more a European quality 

Eurqie probably had long ago an oral literature Religious and epic songs were 
reated by priest and bard, but as they were not written we do not know what they 
were like Our earliest examples of real hterature come from Western Anatolia The 
writers to be discussed drew much of their material from Europe, and thar outlook 
was Western They were uncontaminated by the Oriental s^rit Their work is 
sympathetic to us b^ause like us they had discovered freedom of thou^t and frcc' 
dom of spodi At the same ume their style was simple and direct, not the mvolved 
or artifici^ prettnuousness of an over ripe soaety 

Homer jnore than any other may claim to be the father of literature He lived 
about 1000 Bc probably m the nei^bourhood of Izmir His poems were based 
pardy on traditional stones and conunued to bc recited for many generations until 
readuig became sufiiciently widespread to make this unnecessary Homer wrote two 
great cpics>-thc Ihad ana the Odyssey The first described the Trojan War the 
attack on the wealthy aty of Troy which lies near the mouth of the Dardanelles 
Later wnters sometimes thought ot this war as a struggle of west against east but to 
Homer it was mwe a chivalrous contest, an epic of war and siege resembling those 
composed lO Western Europe some i 300 years later But Homer rises high alove 
his successors, because of his width of Iwman interest, and we can find in him pictures 
not only of warriors but of the wife whose husband is off to the war of the bad-iem 
pered f^ily, peaceful occupations m city and country Homer s second poem 
the Odyssey, r^tes die return from Troy of Odysseus, one of the heroes of the war 
He had many adventures by sea and land finally reached home and killed the suitors 
who for years had been worrying hu wife to marry oue of them. The poem has more 
unity of plot than the Iliad but because much of it is hke a fairy tale it may seem 
less realist to the modern reader 

Homer bad successors in Western Anatolia some of them bards who recited epic, 
others lyric poets who composed hymns and songs of personal emotion But we can 
better grasp Hipponax, the sixth-natury poet of Epnesus He may be called the 
father of satire and qugram He hved in the docks and streets mixed with coarse 
and rou^ pedlars, reproduced the life and language of the slums Some well 
known of his desenbe the road from the Anatolian plateau to the coast. For the 
trade of centra! Anaudta was as great then as now and it needed its western har 
hours to export its products. But ill those days Izmir was a small town, and the 
great ports were to w soudi, at Ephesus and Miletus ioi^ since silted up 

Herodotus was bom soon after 500 a c at Bodrum m South West Anatedu Bemg 
dnven out of his aty for pditical reasons, he set himsdf to write the history of the 
Kxsian War in wtum a great Astmic empire for the first time was driven buk from 
die shores ai Europe Hcrodbcus was a man of wide intdlectual curtoncy He had 
travdled in Asia and Afnca. He retained a childbke mterest in everytbug novel 
which him perpetually fresh He may desenbe to us the African noows, the 
geography of die Blam Sea, the anaent history of ^ypt, and we can never ^1 to 
be interested Nor does he exaggerate his main them^ or deck it out in du interests 
of na tional pimganda He hsTbeen called die father of history, and he also laid the 
fiyipdafinnf oT geogra|diy, aothrofxrfogy and biolagy Many odier histocians ou^t 
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have learnt from him diat history js no vehicle for ethics or rhetxmc, hut needs a 
iivdy curiosity in all that nature and man can oficr Bnt with Herodotus (iractically 
eloses the line c£ great Anatohan wnters. Economic and pohticat changes caused new 
centres of culture ta ante, and Anatdia has had to wait many centunes before icuim> 
ing to the forehout of literary activity 


PREPARING A BASE IN INDIA 

By Lieutenant-General G N Molesworth, c s i 
(Formerly Deputy Chief of the General Staff in India) 

[This article was written before die collapse of |apan and was based on a some' 
what similar article for pubbcatKia m the Umted States Thus the references to the 
further prosecution of the war against Japan no longer apply — Ennoa ] 

First thmgs come first Now that the war m Europe is over the primary mihtary 
object is the destruction of the power of Japan to wage war Until this has been done 
the csubiishsnent and maintenance of world peace a^ secunty can only be proceeded 
with m bits and pieces 

There are dim mam zones m the Japanese war the Central Pacific, based on 
America, the South West Pacific, based on Ausualasia, and South East Asia based 
on India 

There has been from time to tune a great deal of hard and unfair cntiasm of 
what, It IS imagmed has been gomg on, or not gomg m m India This has come 
not only from the Umted States, where some degree of ignorance and ill informed 
prqudicc is understandable, hut from London, where there arc pcc^lc who should 
know better Some of the ^usc emanates from those who do not like the British m 
India and some u from those who have pdhucal personal or professional axes to 
gnnd. But the bulk ooroes from lack of koowleoge a generm failure to realize 
Indian condiuons of space and climate and a tendency to measure Eastern methods 
and mentality by Western standards There has also been a curious retuence 00 the 
part of the F*i%ss to pidihsh available materui which, admittedly lacks entertainment 
value 

It is not generally realized that, fm the first two and a half years of this war 
India was facum westwards and was told not to look to the east Ourine this period, 
except for the &st ten months, when she was told that her offers for hup would not 
be required, she was called upon, indeed implored to raise large numbers of fighting 
men and supply much material Her contnbutions in troops, steel locos and wagons, 
Kxules, garments tentage, tunber cement coal and raw laatenals saved the Middle 
F-aw at a most cnticai period In lecum for this eficHt she recavetl practically 
nothms 

In the autumn of 1939 ndien war broke out, she had just embarked on a uro' 
gramme of defence reorganization and factory develofuncnt cmerguig from the C^t 
held Commissioti nraort None of her orders for plant and eqmjM&ent could be met, 
except in drit 4 ^ To comply with requests from Great £nmm for hdp she had to 
dejdete idiat reserves she hra and resort to inqmmsation over the whde fidd When 
Japan unexpectedly entered the war her fat was ediausted and die had faded bersdf 
white. She was swept and ^nished. 

Japan attacked in Decenmer, 1941 By the tprii^ of 1943 the Japanese flood Iiad 
readhed the Bay Bengd and was against dm Indo-Butma frontier The 

gnp of die Royal Nan m the Indian Ocean was loosened India was wide open to 
invasion Few avaibble troops remained as last avadaUe reserves had gone, kitr> 
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ncdl^, Malaya and Burma cauldrons. Such as dwR wcfc were paruafly 

**^S**** trained (or desert warfare The few aircraft were obaoleie ua> 
uu ^^?° * *^* ^ depot* were empty Coaital and kx^ navai deieoce ware 
ne^giDle Ann aircraft artitlery amounted tn leu Aan a Awt> TbepoliUcal 

sinuooo was uncertain and the pe<^ple were afraid 

All India s majcK ports and Uiscailations were dwti gnad, dev^^ied and located for 
supply to the west. Defences and communicatHms on the eastern frontier were un* 
developed For years the umbrella of Pax Britannica had covered all eastern dang^i 
Thus early m 1943, when Indu was first cudered to prepare a base for operaooiu 
against ]a^n, she was looking in the wroog direction, and dvough no faint of btf 
own She was not the only country m such a predicament. 

Bvcrything was m the wrong place and had m be turned round and rebuilt else 
where In addition a vast new programme of auficid construction, for defence and 
i^fence, was required More men had to be hurriedly raised— the numbers are now 
well over the two nulhon mark — and trained and equipped n> fight in an entirely 
strange jungle terrain The hlue-prints of the Inman Base were prepared long 
before Sout&East Asia Command was ever thought of and die work put ui hand 
early m 1543. 

ilie situation on the Indo>Biirma frontier was stabilized Commands in India 
were reorganized on an operational basis, the dreaded invasion by sea did not 
materialize Throughout 1942 and 1943 ui spite of delays and damage caused by 
the rebellion of August 1942 fierce enemv attadrs in Assam and the Arakan and 
very little external assistance the work on w base went on Vast essential deiunds 
for equipment and plant of all kintls were tabled, but at that tune the Allied C^ern 
ments had ven lictle butter to sjaead on their enormous loaf 

From the Qudbcc Conference of the autumn, 1943 the idea of the South East Asia 
Command emerged The Comnunder lU'Chirf m India was hopelessly overloaded 
with local defence administration training raising new forces and peparatiotial 
work on die base American forces were already in the country giving aid by air to 
China There was a clear necessity for a new Command, to plan and direct opera 
Hons to the eastward to co^irdinatc allied cHort to co-operate with China to voice 
demands for material and equipment to Allied Governments and to form a strong 
link between commands in the Mediterranean and the South West Pacific 

Admiral Mountbatten, with a pint British American staff, and with India as his 
c^rational base was appomted Supreme Commander South East Asia Hu com 
mand became, for the time bemg a lodger m a country with a constitutional govern 
menc and an adnunutrative and military madune In eastern distnets operations 
were already in prioress The constitutional position of the Government of India 
and the Commander in-Chief had to be safeguarded and thu was accompbshed by 
compronusc and goodwill on both sides 

Beyond the troops assigntd to hum most of whom were handed over by India, 
Admiral Mountbatten had no machinery installation or service agencies of his own 
To duplicate extsang machinery would have been both impossible and uneconomical 
Thus all the work he has requued m the way of mamrenance training construction 
development and transportatian has been and u bong carried out by fndun agenaes 
in accordance with his demands and directions An extremely diili^lt and intricate 
coDsunmonal and administrative problem has been solved by cordial co^^ation 

When Admiral Moundiatten reached India late in 1943 hie found much had been 
done and much sail to do India is not a country but a subcontinent. Her area of 
1 800/100 square miles ammiaches that oi Eurbjx From Bombay m Calcutta u 
further than from Marseulcs to Danzig Pcdiawar to Cape Comonn is further than 
from Liverpool to Athens 

Great Britain has 45 milboa people India 400 nullum In the past century, under 
Bntiah nil^ the ino'ease m population alone has equaled one aM a half Qmes the 
popolatum ^ the United States The bulk of the pec^c are illiterate or ill-educated 
and belong to the dais ai agnciiltural snuUfaoldcr 'Die averare yearly income per 
ln-afl 1^ popnlatioa is about £4. Great wealth for the few and rare existence for the 
many m side by side 

lixUa s railway, road, telegrafli and telephone syMsmi were hardly adequate for 







pektt traffic. Her tiSir^ inda^ |i obottt Ac tame ar dnt of Gtnt BnuJo, tfaoa^ 
die If cwcB^ tfmtt the ase. ffiieb 4 *< 3 oe>durd the ttondicr of kxsf and oo^fucdi w 
wlnber ^ wi^^onf. Aoadi^ icacoc^ metalled and deficient in mafor fan^ea. 
Tbere was no avaalaUe marEtn vi £ou fmosuis; worksheps, atotage accommodiOioa 
or houmals. 

loma s heavy ifidiutriet are few and undevelapecL Her industrial potential a 
low The main indiistnal area Set m the GangetK Flam and is exposed to air 
attadc from die cast 

On paper her man-power lodks formidable. In practice a major obstacle has 
been the low tiandaxd of cducatum This has ciuta&d the supply c£ executives^ 
supervisors and skilled workmen Unskilled bbour has always been dieap and 
fdentiful Thus diere has never been m peace any demand for mechanical aids to 
re|dace traditional manual methods, or for the training of men to use them Time 
has never been an ot^ect The camel and the bullock cart have set the tempo of 
consmictum and produenoo 

India s industrial and transportation systems her methods of construction and 
production hw eastern mentality, her social cultural and admintstraave structure 
were not deugned or geared to total war Assistance from outside has always been 
an essential prerequisite During diese last three years the requirements of total 
war on western stamiards have been based on a purely inadequate eastern foundauon 

In spite of this adverse background and die prevailmg worid conditions of short- 
age of material and man power, a vast aggregate of work has been done The prob- 
lems of base preparation were similar to those of the preparation Great Bntain 
for the European invasion on D Day 1944 But Great Biroin » highW orgamxed 
compact and comparatively close to American sources of supply uidu is not. 
Basically however requirements are the same. Ports for intake repair assembly and 
r&eiidiarkatioD areas fex* accommodation training storage hospitals and transit 
transportation^ communicatianB, fuel distribution and airfie& 

In the blueprints prepared in 1942 major works for operational purposes were 
grouped as under 

(d) Expansion and development of ports 

Devdopmem of tlK internal transportation system — ^rail road and inland 
waterway 

(c) Development of telegraphs, telephones and high speed wireless 

(a) Construction for housing, stevage, hospitals, workshops transit and trammg- 
areas 


(r) Provision of pipelines tankage containers and distribution gear for ml fuel 
and lubricants 

^ Airfield construenon 

(g) Provision of food, cold storage for perishables, canteens, welfare water supply, 
sewage disposal plant, laundries, air-conditioning and electrification 

Each of these mam items is large in itself and m inter rclauon to the others 
entailed most careful priori^ allotments for material and labour All are closely 
linked with the eccmomic life of the country indigenous producDon importation 
from outside labour, distribution inflatum lease-lenaand reaivocal aid How each 
Item has progressed can best be indicated by a few salient facts 

Each major port was surveyed by an expert British American planomg team, 
cognizant oi die peak load required for the economic life of the country f^us opera 
turns Into their plan entered, also factors of repair handlmg of cargoes ana dis- 
tribution. For secunty reasons few details can be given but die emmatira additionaT 
requirements of berths, jetties moormgs cranes, tugs lighters and mechanical gear 
have been provided or arc m hand As an distance m a smgle major port hanming 
some 3^ m^oo tons a year the balance of uncleared cargo of 96/xx) tons m January, 
1943, has now been practically dimmated New bases for landing craft and du^ 
repair have been completed at a cost of some million. 

Ttm mileage oo railways has been mcieased by ay per cent. ovcralL CiYihan 
traffic has been reduced by 40 per cent, in Assam rail capaacy has been increased' 
from 3,000 tons a day m 1943 to 9*000 tons m January 1915, agamst an tqieratioiiaf 
target of 7400 mns by January, 194$. Operating mediods have been revd.utionize<L 
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A iio mtwned Scmoef and avil ea facontnmnirafifl a jcKimw*.^ «t a cm oI /» ir^tBWt^ 
u ratnally cMapktBd Aiidt&onal ancdcss tnnimitben have beeninstaUeoy and India 
i» now the eastern bidi of the giobal system luglt^ieed wixdeis. 

la additfoo to tented ca m ps, huts cd timber, Imdi or with connected 

nM*n sernces, fly and mosquito-proofina have-been provided for some a men. 
Ih forest areas prefabncation bat been Isrgdy devwned Outside areas 

over lOOgfOOO American troops have been acconunodatcd. Garrison h**« p«r»ls have 
been expanded to provide beds for 5 per cent, of Europeans and 3 per cent, of Indians 
served Eighteen similar hospitals, with a total of 6,000 beds, tave been built for 
American troops For war casualties — apart from field hospitals — 14 bsse, a forward 
and 3 transit hospitals have been built and ei^uipped, with convalescent depots on a 
scale equivalent to ao per cent, of static hosptals 

262 million sejuarc feet of mvered storage acco mmo dation and hard standin gs ui- 
cludmg 64} million square feet for American requirements have been provided In 
additum, techmeal and repair depots have rereiied 12! million square feet As an 
-example of the continiu] constructional load over nuliion worth ci werk was 
completed m ii months in 1944. 

WcH-k on airfields is represented by ^40 mtilion completed for Royal Air Force and 
J^i2 miUion for American Air Forces Expressed otnerwue this represents 2,200 
miles of roads 960 miles of caxi-rrack 50 yaras wide 310 mites of runway 50 yards 
wide 144 million square feet of hardscandings 3 million square feet of Mogars 
bulk of stwage for 4^ million gallons of fuel and electrification trf kw 64,100 capacity 
2,900 miles of 6-inch or 4 inch petrol mpcline has been laid and is in operauon 
These projects deliver 200 000 tons of fuel mcmthly in forward areas Bulk storage 
has been increased to hdd 230 mitluHi gallons For forward supply Indu now proi- 
duces 370,000 40-eanon barrels and 800,000 4-gaUon drums per month 

2^ million Induui, Afncan and Chinese and 6 od 000 European troops have to be 
fed daily Collection package storage and dtstributioo of supplies is in itself, a 
major project Indigenous supplies are augmented by imporution of canned goods 
meat and food grams A cold storage scheme forpertshables and their tranqxirtation 
by rail road and air is 50 per cent completed Tne balance awaits delivery of plant 
The services render^ to America and paid for 1 ^ India under reciprocal lend 
lease amounted up to the end of 1944, as a rough cstunate only to ,^60 million 
These figures are picked from a great mass of stanstics others 

represent in the aggregate a very large effort over the last 3^ years. The projects have 
had to be progressed simutcaheouny They indicate tlw scope of an achievement 
which 15 not yet completod but whose magnitude has stramed me economK structure 
•<^ India to breakmg pomt. The dangers to economic stability, which soil persist 
are overloading of tire transportation and distnbuooa systems shortage of food 
grains inflation hoarding lack of consumer goods and wear and tear «i personnel 
and equipment. 

Th^ factors operate m a vicious arclc Paper money is bang poured out m 
payment for services and matenal The agncultural smallholder no Imger sdls the 
small margin of his crop as there is nothing to buy He eats it Speculators secrete 
stocks for a furdrer nse of prices already rocketing Military traffic on railways 
leaves no margin for emerRut distnbutum of avil food Road motor vehicles are 
either worn out or laid up fw lack of petrol Superior European personnel have been 
working at hig^ pressure without any leave for years There has been no recniitsnent 
to iqilace wastages 

Until Germany had been defeated India was very low in priority for supply of 
equipment abd plant of all kinds Failure to supply has gravely hampenra pro- 
gress For the last three years British and American authorities m India have joindy, 
severally and coonnuousty pressed their essential demands on London and Wash 
-mgtcHL In both capitals dure has been suspiciota of the men mi the spot, resultmg 
lb procrastiiiation delays failure to place contracts and loss of productioa Often 
«Umand« were flatly refused The caictsse was always non-avallahili^ There was 
some truth m this, but not all the truth. 
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Ute effect on the Bntuh and Amcncui wthoritia u India of thex conumial 
wru^ghss, criticisnu and diaappwntmenti caused jusofiaUe irntatKHi which sened 
down to the men m the fidid to sidiain lack of faahoes was most apparent. Now mat 
Ewrwan requirements have dinwiwAi^dj Saudi-Easc A«a should get what n wanted 
m full measure. 

The surpnsuig dement ui dds great work u not its size, but that it has been made 
possible The imhutryug East has bwn hutned and u cononuu^ to hurry Indu 
was expected to run faeneadi a burden under which mudi stronger countries woidd 
have tottered The task was beyond her capacity, and she recaved hctle h^ fnMn 
outside 

The proof of the pudding » in the eaabg Burma has been liberated by a feat 
of arms and organization which is astounding For this credit is due, for it is die 
builders of the Indian Base who have made it possible What has already been 
done m the face of every kind of distacle, is only a foroaste of greater victories yet 
to come 


SIR BROJENDRA MITTERS FIRST BUDGET 

Six BaojCHDRA Mittbr presided at the Budget Session of the Baroda Dhara Sabha at 
the end of July and announced diat there would be fresh decuons to that Legtsla 
ture befenre the close of the current year He was also aUe to announce that H.H the 
Maharaja Gaekwar was bung restived to normal health, by his vuit to E&^and and 
would be returmng to the State m the early autumn 

A feature of the budget was the virtual doubling of the allotment for the Agri 
cultural Department 'Die mem items of additional expenditure would be new 
schemes for research mto the effects of different fertilizers and methods of mana^ 
ment, a scheme for the development cf the milk mdustry and the estdilishment of a 
central pedigree herd new vetennary dispensaries and increased provision for agn> 
cultund model farms and insututions. Sir Brojendra also referred to the work of 
rural reocmstrucoon made feasible by the DianuMid Jubilee Trust Funds and the 
Sayaji Rao Manorial Trust Fund. Arrangements were bang made for special 
work ift the more backward areas, for scholarships to enable poor students to learn 
improved methods m agriculture and subsidiary industries, the furtha productioa 
of nomc^pun clodi and a grant of loans for oartmg small scale entcrpriKs 

The speech showed that the food pontum in the State, a defiat area depending in 
part on extanal supplies, ctmemued to cause amaecy llic Govemiqent of India 
allotment ot food grams was far below the estimated defiat But the Jutvar crop 
had been good, and by propa control over distnbunon it was h<qxd that difficulties 
would be ovacome A full rationmg system m Baroda City would be put mto 
effea from the beonmog of August 

Turmng to maustnu devek^ment, the Dewan Saheb repoted that the textile 
industry was flounshmg most of the mills workmg double shifts. Otha mdus- 
tnal concans were mamtaitung their standard of prodnictioa The relations betweoi 
employas and employees had contmued to be goM but war condmons had brought 
abcHit a rise m the cost of hving and Govcnuneiit hoped that the employers m die 
State would give due consideration to this fact m considermg die qaesuoti of die 
continuance o^ the dearness allowance. 

One of the proMems occupying atceimon was the shortage of houx acoommodar 
non m urban areas. Govanment had a building pragtamme ready, but the made 
qua^ of matouli was delaymg opecatxMis. 

Sir Brneodra Micter also made a statement on the mudi discussed qucstioa of the 
proMecn of the States too snudl for die orgaiuzatioa of the life o£ the commumte on 
any adequate scale. He said that he had always bdieved that atimhinmt to Iwm 
S tates small umis could secure for thar subjecte all the advantages which die si^ 
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jecci o( the large States eqo|^ Hcmenooned the acfioa of tfacBaroda Goverfunent 
u dus behalf, with the twtnbkl aim of arndtoratum of die oooditKHi ol the people in 
die attadied areas, and furtherance of the education of the sons and other reuaves 
of the Chiefs and Taluqdsrs mth a view to prepare dtem for their responsible poen- 
acm. A questioa under oomtderauoo was the pnmsioa of a hoaid for these future 
leaders of the pec^lc m the attached States. 

Ac the ctmclusion of dhe aessiaa Sir Brqendra spoke of the value of die Dhara 
Sdxha to the Government as well as to the people He said You hold 14) a mirror 
before us to show what we really are Our Government u a hving and a pci^renive 
organism We try our best n> inarch forward That is our earnest endeavour We 
may not satisfy everybody we may not meet every demand, but our objective is 
identical — the welfare of w subjects Sratetimes, you do not realize our dif&culties, 
not being in charge of the machinery We endeavour to overcome diM difficulties 
There are various handicaps in our way But all the tune sve mdie an earnest 
endeavour to serve the ^ple for whom you are pleading I am fully convinced that 
Dhara Sabha is one of Utt most useful insututions m the State One thmg whuh is 
noteworthy is that there is no recrimination The whede debate takes place in an 
atmosphere of trust and friendliness There is no attribution of motives on die part 
of members, nor is there any attempt on the part of the Government to evade 
responsibility or to whitewash things That is a very helpful sign Gentlemen 
another dung that struck me was that m a small house like this no less than thirty 
SIX non-offiaal members took pare tn die debate and what they had to was really 
worth saying Thn have brought important pomts to the nooce of the Government 
That shows that this Ohara &bha is a livmg and a progresiive organism The 
members of the Dhara Sabha are fully conscious of their own responsdulity and duty 
to thar constituents. On our side you must have noticed chat we have tried to meet 
the needs of the people within the umitabons imposed on us 


BIKANER S WAR SERVICES* 

Just over three months ago we met to celebrate the victory in Europe which wit 
nmsed the odlapse of Nazi Germany and oppression in the West Tonight we cele 
brate die downfall of the imbtary power of Japan which, faced with the united power 
of the three nughtiest nations ot the world two of whom she had wantonly chai 
lenged has now at last considered discretion to be the better part of valour and has 
unconditionally surrendered and laid down her arms She stands today widi her 
pride humblea, her industrial and military strength destroyed and her dream of an 
Km pife of the East, and peihaps of the world totally shattered In the early months 
of 1943 she had wtested from Britain and America by her treacherous attack on 
Pearl Harbour the mastery of the seas Malaya was conquered The great bastion 
of Smgaporc, whidi guarded the entrance to the Indian Ocean, was forced to sur 
render The Philippines and the rich islands of the Dutch East Indies were con 
quered m Ii^tnu^ cai^aigns. Burma fdl to her arms, and the fate of India itself 
hung in the balan^ The Indian Ocean where no enemy force had appeared for 
over lyo years ramr- under her naval power In four months she had conquered an 
Eo^Hie which extended fronx Dutch Harbour near Alaska to Australia, and had 
hroii^ under her authority a population of over $00 miliums Faroe and treachery 
had enumpbed for the tune China lay sta^enng and inefiective. Britain, France, 
America and Holland had been expened hrmn Easwn Asia Today that same Power 
which had even mvaded the sod of Indu a htuhhle suppliant before die world 

* Based on a speedi by His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner at the &ate ban- 
^Kt hdd at Lallgarb on August 18, 1945, m hoaotur of the Allied vutary over J^mul 
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winch she had esideavoured to dominate It u i ndeed a lesson that the events of the 
past ax years have taught the world that naked lorce, not backed by moral ideas, 
can have but a short sp3l of success 

In thu m twn Miy ol tnumph let us in all humihiy offer our heartfelt prayers and 
devout diankfulncM to the Almis^ty for this deliverance Our thoughts on this 
occasion naturally turn to our beloved King Emperor who Iw his great couraM and 
by personal example during the darkeat perioa of the Batde of Bncain, and stnoe 
till the conclusiOD of the war, has been a source of unfaiimg mspuation and enoour 
agement to all tfaroughaut the length and breadth of the Empire and indeed the 
world 

To Britain atid her great leaders — attacked from all sides living as m a bdeaguered 
fotress, forced by treachery and circumstances beyond her amtrol to accept grave 
and huttuliatmg losses and even tomporary defeats at Hongkoog, Singapore and 
Burma but whose courage and unflamng efforts m the face of overwhdmmg odds 
never faltered, and who with a steadfastness which has but few parallels in history 
considered ca^ defeat only as a stqiping stone to victory — sincere tributes from the 
bottom of our hearts are due. 

To the organizers of victory m the East, Fidd Marshal Lord WavtU General Sir 
Claude Aucbmleck and the |^eat Indian Army mgamzcd as a wonderful fighung 
force whose macchless gallantry and conduct ift the field throughout this long and 
bitter struggle has won such universal acclaim, we owe our profound grautude To 
Admiral Lmd Louis Mountbatten, the Supreme Allied Commander m South East 
Asia, to whom foils the glory of the reconquest of Burma and the reestablishment 
of naval authority in the Indian Ocean we owe a debt wbidi only future historians 
will be able to assess 

It IS not possible to speak in adequate terms of the prodigious effort and die mag 
nificent part played by America and her astounding contribution towards the sue 
cessful prosecuhon or the war From the dark days of Pearl Harbour to the 
annihilating blow of the Atomic bomb the manner m which she built up, step by 
step the irresistible might which brought her Kavy to the very doorst^ of fapan and 
in one overwhelming blow forced her to the knees is an achievement which only the 
scientific gemus, unequalled resources and undaunted persistence of that great pec^le 
could have accomplished 

The glory of w Cbmese resistance to aggression is one of the epic events of all 
times Few peofde realize that China has been fighung a one-sided baule with 
Japan for over fifteen years without effective arms wimout modern equipment 
dcjprived of its richest IVovtnces, subjected to famine and other untold miseries The 
achievements of China during this period will go down as the great turning pomt in 
history when by her grim and n^ute resistance she saved herself ana made it 
possible for odiers to save themselves and the world 

The entry of Russia ihto the war with all her vast resources and tried military 
power hastened the collapse of Japan and spared die world ffcan further sufferings 
and losses 

The concribubmi of India to this vicuxy is one the full extent of which may 
perbus not be generally recognized India has been the arsenal and storehouse of 
the j^L It is from this country that supphes to China and other Eastern Fronts 
have been carried without interruption It is her industries that provided many of 
the essential materials Ux the land campaij^ in the East. More than all it is on 
her croops--hcr Army, her Navy, her Av Force, and her merchantmet^iieroes of a 
hundred campaigns all over the world, that the brunt the Burma campaign fell 
The sacredness m Indu s soil was defended by them in the great battles m Kt^ixna 
and Manipur,*whidi have been ngfatly desodicd as only second to the siege tff 
StaUngrad, and where die fou&dauons of later successes were laid In numberless 
fi^ts in ^ duck jungles of Burma under the most terrible and appalling conditions, 
the like of whxh did not probably exist in any odier theatre of war, the Indian troqps 
tau^t die Japanese a lesson whim they arc not likely to forget soon 

The psut played 1^ the troops ci the Indian States m these canmigns is no less 
deserving of praise It is amatttroC pnde and gcauficaoosi to us allthatsai&by side 
with their oomradcMa-arins of the fooian Anny and odxr Imperial and ABsed troops 
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they fouj^t wiA the utmott valour ever u the vauward and coveted dienudves 
wiUL ^ory To all dnse wlu> foi^t ao bravdy arc ^ so galla&dy we t 6 ex our 
tdemn hoaiaR 

1 may at mu stage allude to Bikaner s own share m thu vioory No leas than, 
three iiluts the State Anny proceeded on active service oocude die Stated Tlic 
B^ey Battery has been in die thick of the ham die days of du second Burma 
Campai{|n. They won lauivils m Arakan wnere surrounded ^ the Japanese, they- 
along with other tnx^ fought henacally in the best martial traditions of die Stato 
As part of the Divisumal Artillery of the famous 7th Indian Division, the &jejr Bat 
tery todc part m die hutonc batues of Kohima and Maiiipur and in die drivmg of 
die Japanese all down the Gangaw valley and across dkc Irrawaddy In these opera- 
tions they achieved further fame and glory and held aloft the stanaard of Bikaner in 
a way wnicb wilt be a source of pride to myself the Bikaner Army and to everyone 
m Bikaner at all tunes 

Our other units also contributed their share to the final collapse of the enemy 
The Ganga Ruala was the first unit (d the Indian States Forces to leave India and in 
fulfillmg a strategically impwtam idle m guardme Aden gave an excellent account of 
thetnsdvcs and won nigh praise The Sadul Limt Infantry also proceeded overseas 
on active service and did exceUeac work m the Paiforce where they played an cqudly 
vital role m kee^ng the supply routes u> Russia ccien Constant convoys of war 
supplies of every desenpuon were streaming day ana night alohg thu important line 
of commuDication through South Persia aM the Caucasus 1 myself had the privi 
lege of secuig this with my own eyes when I was with the infantry — a spectacle to 
be seen to be believed 

Thus apart from the Western Desert I am happy to fee! that 1 had the c^por 
tunity of bung with my jrallant troops both in the arid regions of the Middle ust 
and m the ]ung^c-clad hilfs of the Assam Burma Front 

Besides mese direct nuhtary services the contribution of the State to the successful 
prosecution of the war covers a wide range but 1 will here refer only to some of the 
important duections in which the State has attempted to do ns bit 

The 49 Bikaner G P T Company over 400 strong was raised in die record time 
of two weeks, m addition to the and and 3rd Infantry Battalions, the Infantiy and 
Artillery Training Centres and the Guard Battalion for the Prisoners of War Camp 
As compared to the ^ war strength of a iitde over 1 800 our Army has almost 
trebled its strength. The total recruitment from the State throu^ local as well as 
British Indian Agencies came to over 9 360 men besides a large number who have 
)omed the Indian Army direct. 

The monetary contxibutuuu from the State from my Pnvy Purse, and freon the 
members of my family and others amounted to nearly 15 lakhs of rupees in addition 
to the annual military expenditure of the State which rose from 9 luhs to 35 lakhs 
or over 300 per cent m m present war War ttus abd lotteries were organized to 
raise funds for war purposes A sum of Rs 62 lakhs was mvested in the GOTernment 
of India War BtUids, etc besides as much as 4^ crores or 45 milhons mvested in other 
loans and securities of the Government of I^ia This also includes contributions 
frcMn State servants 

It is not my intention to to into further detaib tonight to give you a complete 
picture of Bikaner s diare m the prosecution of the war Imt sufficient 1 trust has been 
said to show how wholehearted has been the effort, and how sustained has been the 
zeal whicn this State has evinced in the cause of victory Not for one moment did 
our confidence m final victory weaken or our enthususui diimnish The brief survey 
of the war effort ol die State since the outbreak of Ju»tilities six years sto which 1 
have just oveti, will 1 trust I can justifiably say with all modesty and legitunate 
pnd^ ampy demosistrate that the record this State, as m all previous wars in 
which ^ ^pirc was invtdved has indeed been most outstanding Willing co- 
operation in every manner possible and to the utmost of thnr espaaty and resources 
lus m an especial measure beeti die creed of the Rulers and ot Bikaner, un- 
faltering k^alty, devotion and semoe to the Person and Throne of His Imperial 
Majesty the Kmg Emperor are their watch-words, and I trust that the verdict of 
htstiocy will be diat in dus war too we m Bikaner, in keepmg widi dtoae hi^ tnuh- 
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ttfm, have not been £oand lacbng la. rcadenng the utmost posdbfo service within 
our Mwnf ^ oifT b^ved King Empemr 

Ju you are aware, my dder son, Maharaj Kumar Kariu Sm^ mth his grand* 
&ther, and my second son, Maharaj Kumar Amar Su^i, with me proceeded to the 
Middk East both when under i8 yean of age It is cberelore a matter of special but 
natural pnde to me that all the male members in three successive generanons of my 
family nave proceeded to the Front in the same war, which I bdieve is a unique 
reoora in the annals of the Pnncely Houses of India Both His late High^iess my 
revered father and mysdf*'>the only two members o£ our family who were of age 
dieO'-'were privileged to place our pwsonal services at the diqiosa} of the King* 
Emperor at the veiy begmning of the war and even earlier at the time of the 
CzechO’Slovakian cniii in 1938 Thus I and my family are happy m die thought 
that in thu war also, as ever, we can legitunatdy claim to be second to none m 
the service of our beloved King Emperor 


VICTORY CELEBRATIONS IN MYSORE 

VicToar celebrations on an extensive scale to mark the defeat of Germany, were 
held all over Mysme Stam Sunday, May 13 was observed as a day of thanksgiving 
and prayers ana rdimous services were conducted in temples, mosques and other 
places of worship Poor people were fed and sweets were distributed to school 
children m a bunaber towns For meeting the cost of these celebrations in the 
several districts, Government sanctioned a sum o£ Rs 24,000 Public meetings were 
hdd throughout the State at which speeches were delivered by leading officuls and 
public men, the most impressive of these meetings was the one hdd under the 
auspices the National War Front in Bandore City on May 14, at which 
Prttdharuutromam Mr N Madhava Rau c i e Dewan of Mysore, presided It was 
a very well attended mectiog composed of officials military persoond and pronu 
nent atizens. At the commencement of the meeting the Dewan read an inspiring 
mesaage from Hu Highness the Maharaja when the whole audience remained stand 
mg The message was as fellows 

The purpose of the meebng in which you are assembled today u to eddnrate 
the collapse of Germany Tbu collapse represents not nacrcly the military defeat of 
an enemy but the triumph of humanity over mhuroanity Wc know only too well 
what peril threatened ovuization duntag the last six years, what misery and privation 
people have undergone in many countries of the world and what sacrifices the Allied 
NaCiom have made to provide men and matenal for bruigmg about the defeat of the 
enemy On an occasion bke this we canbot but recall India s proud share in the 
winning of victory But the feeling uppermost in us at the moment is not one of 
undue exultation out of thankfulness Our first duty on this occanob is to express 
our thanks to the great military forces of the Allied Nations for their aduev^ents 
which are without paralld in history and to the people of all ranks in the Allied 
Countries for their fortitade and sdf-sacnficc, which show the heights to which 
n^teous men and women can nae ib spite of adversity 

Let Us proceed in this spirit of thankfulness to celebrate the victo^ that has now 
been won and address ourselves to die task that still lies ahead The war against 
Japan remains to be conchided and calls for an equally great effort oa die part of 
everyobe; The successes achieved m Burma and in the Pacific give us cause for hope 
diat the day is not fer ofi vdien Japan will share the fate of its erstwhile partners wie 
may look forward with cMifideiice to meetmg ^ain at no distant tunc to odebrate 
final victory and die tecum of peace. 

The meeting was then aadressed 1 ^ ffofaseiw»l(ta h. R Wadia, Mr Denidu 
Narasimha Saitry and Mr Mirza Axizulk Beig^ who m dimr qieedies emfdiasued 
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si fflHfi ca ii cc cf the total dcEcat of Gctmaiiy 00 Continent of £ivope bow 
at wat aa occasion for sunreme joy and Aanlcfuln^ f that hy God s grace the dSorta 
of the Alim to bruig trc war in die West to a successiul coocraiion had been 
orowned with annjdete victory They also stressed that this was no time to relax 
odorts as the war against Japan was not yet over and all effort must now be oooceli- 
trated until similar victory was gained on the Eastern Front 
In windmg up the proceedings, the Dewan said 
We have lutened to an inspuing message from Hu Highness the Maharaja 
Thu was ftdlowcd fay interesting and thoughtful speeches by three of our 
oittzens They have impressed on us that our feclmg of joy over victory won m 
Europe must be mmperea fay a realizauon that the ome has not come to relax effort, 
■as the war in Asia h^ still to be won It will be won of course, and sooner perhaps 
than most ci us expect. But vKtoiy by itself u not suffiaent The anxieties of tne 
-world will not cease until righteous peace is inviolably established among the nations 
And the most difficult task d all will soil remain of reshaping our own economic and 
aocial life, so that greed hate and stnfe which war time conditums have accentuated 
an some respects sluU give place to harmony, contentment and mogross If the reool 
lectuHi of the sacniices made by men of all nations on the battlefulds, of Indians no 
less than others, can chasten our thoughts and inspire us to a hi^faer seme of duty 
towards our fellow men, if we can learn from the soldiers returning to their homes 
the art of living a duaplined corporate life some good will have come out of the 
jmshircunes war Let us make this a day not on^ of thanksgiving but of dedica 
tion to the great purposes life with chanty m our hearts and faith m the future 
Dr T C M Royan Chairman of the National War Front Bangalore proposed 
the vote of thanks 


TIMOTHY RICHARD, MISSIONARY AND MANDARIN 
A CENTENARY TRIBUTE 

By Hekry J Cowell, prsa, frsl 

Was there ever any nussumary other than Timothy Richard who was a maodann^ 
Was them ever a mandarin ouio- than he who was also a musioaary^ And not in 
these respects only was Timothy Richard exccptionat He was esscntiaily a man 
widi vision, but ac was no visionary, he had great dreams, but he was no mere 
dreamer he was both a seer and a statesman and, it is said, the most disinterested 
adviser the Chinese people ever had Living a strenuous and many-sided life for 
-wi^ over seventy years be was sound m body clear in mind sympathetic and 
courteous m spinL The great Lord Shaftesbury once said I chmk a mans 
TcUgioQ shcMild enter mto every sphere of his life and rule hts conduct in every 
relation That id^sl was embomed in the life and wnrk of Timothy Richard 

In a brief note prepared fay himself be sets fwth nme aspects m his marvdlous 
career (i) Public almoner in the neatest famine in history fa) lecturer to man 
danos (3) editor (daily, weekly and monthly journals), (4) publisher (with his ool 
leagues) of nine than 300 books, (5) reformer (appointra as one of the Emperor 
Kiang Hsu s advisers) arbitrator chosen by the Chinese plempotcnoaries to settle 
affairs afti-r the Boxer massacres (7) educator (founder of the Modem Impcnal 
University in Shansi), (8) mandarin 01 the first grade (appointed lelumus adviser to 
ihe Govemment, whidi further confened upon him the Double Dragon 

deoorattoii) (9) author and historian, hu publicadohs in English including Hutonaal 
Etadcaws of ChTSstuuuty Conversion by the MtRton (two vdumes), The New Testae 
ment of Higher Buddhism and at traoslatumt, The Awalfming of Fmih m New 
Buddhum Gmde to Buddhahood A Mission to Heaven With these tune occupar 
tiona la view tt u hardly surjmsing to find the record, Reoteattons — noae.** 



Tmothy Rtchardt HfttJtcnary ami Mandarm A Ccnienary Unhute 

When past sevens yean of age lie published (m lei^ hts trmmiscences;. TbUi 
book, bearing the tide a£ Party-five Years m China u dedscated duis To the Bap> 
tilt MiiHoOary Soo^t Londoi^ m wb^ service ! have beea amce x8<^ To & 
Chnsoan Literature Soactiei of Scodand, Endaod, and China, under whoK auspices.. 
Z have been engaged in yenal literary work since 1891 To the many in^vidual 
Inends in Eng^an^ America, and China udio have generously aided me all my I1& 
this vidtune, iiduch is mainly a record of efforts to est^lish the Kingdom of God 
among a fourth of the human race, u gratefully and affectionately demcated by die 
author 

These renunisoenoes, he writes, tell of sympathetic efforts made toguide the 
spiritual leaders of China to a vision of the Kingamn of God. These erorts have 
meant the uphfbng of Chiba through various ways through better rdigion, better 
science, better means of oommumcanon better locematituim commerce, die insutu- 
non c£ modem schools and colleges, the foundmg of a modern Press, ^ estabhsh 
meat cd new industncs and manubctuies over a country as large as the whole of 
Europe In all these dqiartmencs 1 have taken some share 

Born on Oember 10 18^, at Ffaldybrenin, a small village in Carmarthenshire be 
was the youngest child of a family of nine His father wm was not only a farmer 
and a blackamitb but a narrator of stones, a vetermary sur^on, and a boi)e4etter» 
served as secretary and deacon of two small Baj^t churches and was often called m 
as a peacemaker As m his mother, a great Welsh preacher declared We never 
met her equal for guilelcssncss and sweetness (d duptmt2tm nor her match in the 
making of pancakes The diildrcb had to fend for themselves as soon as they could 
and as best they could Timothy demed almost every oppornimty that comes die 
way oi ^eseat-day boys, had to his educatioa in any way he could One ^ 
these ways was n> borrow every Mok that the village could produce If that doea 
not sound very promising, we may recall that Abraham Lmccw was brought up— or 
brought himself up— on ^ree books his mother s Bible a tattered copy of Snake 
speare, and a borrowed copy of a Ufe of George Wasbrngum 

During the great Revival which swept over Northern Ireland Wales Scodand 
and Norway and Sweden fr(»n i^S to t86o the lad confeued his faith in Christ and 
was biqitized with fifty-one odicrs m the open nver, be beiim die first to be immersed 
Siortly afterwards he attended a service at which the text the discourse was, To> 
obey is better chan sacrifice During the whole of the sermon he felt that a voice 
was calling him to go abroad as a missionary He preached his first sermon to a hand 
ful of worshippers in a village chapel and thereafter went to the ministerial training, 
odlege at Haverfordwest At length he was called up to be examined by the Com 
nuttee of die Baptist Missumary Soacty The young man was shy m manner and 
slow in speech, and the fame of the great men of the denonunation made him, 
nervous Almost be was turned down but before this actually happened the lad 
was asked Siqipose we re|ect you, Mr Richard what will you do? Go to 
China was the astonishing reply But how^ Swim was the lacomc answer 
Whereuptm the impressed Committee accepted him and thus cleared the way for 
one of me greatest missumanes of the Baptist or any other soacty to enter upma 
his epoch making and endunng work 

Richard sailed for China on November 17 1869 and reached Shanghai on Feb- 
ruary 13 1870. Hi$ life in China falls into two mam chapters first, twenty-two 
^ears evangwsm m Shantung and Sbana, second, twenty tn^ years hta'ary work 
in Shanghai Largofaearted sympathetic and courteous he found himself equally- 
at home in the cottage of the j^sant or the palace of the ruler 

For oves fcKty years testifies the Rt Hon John Jordan Timothy Richanf 
was an outstandmg personahty m China one who gamed the respea and esteem of 
the Chinese people m a degree whidi it has been given to few foreigners to attain.** 

A pioneer and a prophet Timothy made a sympathetic study of all the Qbineae- 
rehguMJs. So much was be in advance of the gieneral missionary opuuon (d hts tune 
that he was not only misunderstood but even accounted unortnodme by smne He 
believed m personal contacts with individuals, and sou^t everywhere to make hiends: 
with Bcdxrs after God. 

From 1876 to he did magnificent idief work, fkst m Shantung and dien tia 
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Shansi* m a tenible f a m i ne 'a 4 iich caused the death of 15*0011^000 peojde. It was 
jnarveUous humamtanan work which, thus early m hi$ musioiiary career, led to hia 
iiame beccaning a housdidd word throughout rKma 

In October 1891, he became aeaetary of the Society £oc the Diffusion f^rMWan 
and General Knowledge among die Chinese (later known as the lateratuce 

Socuty of China). This oEioe he held for a quarter of a century, and by means of it 
■he became the inter pi cto of East to West and of West to East and a link between 
the old and the new m China. 

Great as were his achievements, his personality was greater than his work. 
Difia as one might from his plans and sthemes, ail who knew him acknowledged 
the diann and beauty of his character To the end he was a learner He did what 
■any one man could w to remould and remake China 

The Boxer troubles lA 1900 arose out ignorance, prejudice, supersuuon and a 
aense of vicvance on the odier hand, and out of foragn aggression (chi^y German) 
on die outer Hundreds of missionaries and thousands of converts laid down their 
Jives Enormous damage was dooeco property Yu Hsieh, the Manchu Governor of 
■Shansi, himsdf supermtended du nussacre ^ forty-six missionaries including vramcn 
and children 

In 190X Richard was invited to assist in the settlement of die Shansi troubles 
Roman Catholics had made large demands for compensation, but the Protestant 
aocieues decided that the price of thar missionaries lives was beyond computation 
in dollars So Tunodiy uud the plenipotenuaries that the Protestant missions would 
not sell the lives of thor missionaries for money Yet a great crime had been ctmi 
miued for which some outstanding act of adroowledgment and reparation should 
he made Timothy proposed that a fine should be imposed upon the I^ovince of 
Shansi, the money to be devoted to the establishment of a umversity on Western hoes, 
to be situated in Tai yuan f u for the education in modern knowledge of the ablest 
young men of the Province The proposal ivas adcmced at once by the plenipoten 
tianei to be earned out at a cost or some /6o,oao They placed the appointment of 
the professors the arranging of the curnciilum and the administration of the funds 
of the proposed universi^ in Richard s hands for a period of ten years He secured 
as Principal Rev Moir B Duncan of the Baptist Missionary S«iety in Shansi a 
man of fine spirit of great enthusiasm inexhaustible energy, and well acquainted 
with the language and the character of the people 

The architecture of the new building was simple and Chinese m style The 
students came from all parts of the Province. Successful students were sent to 
England for a further five years course of study 

In 1910, while on a visit to Shansi he decided not to await the full term of ten 
years buore handing over die institution Bang convinced that modem education 
had now taken deep root m the Province he resigned his Chancellorship the pro- 
vmaal authorities consenting to take over full responsilnlity At that tune there were 
seven ibragn professors with fourteen Chinese professors and teachers 

Great as was Timothy s fame throughout China it must not be thought that his 
xoanifcrfd activiues were stnedy linuted to that great land I give a brief oudine of 
some of hu far^wachi^ travels and experiences He did not take his first furlough 
unul the autumn of He took with him hu wife and four children While in 
England he decided to study science and took a course of electrical engmeenng at 
South Kensmgton He also crossed to Berlin and to Pans to interview the respec 
tive Ministers of Education for Germany and France. He told the Committee of 
the Baptist Misuonary Society that he felt the greatest need of the world was that 
the so^alled Chnstian Governments should be converted to real Chrutiamty 

Hu second furlough began m the spring 1896 On die way to England he 
'Visited Ccjdon, Madras Calcutta, Benares, Agra, Ddhi, Marseilles, and Pans Re- 
turning to China m 1897, he travdied by way of the United States and Canada 
Eady m 1900 he went to New York, to portiapatc m the World Mis sion ary Con 
fereooe. At Boston, m May of that year he addressed the Twentieth CenUOT Club 
on the situation in China, and he was advised to get ili touch widi the U.S Govern- 
wipnt- The very next day he started for Washington, uherc he saw the Secretary 
for Foragn Afbin^ die President of dte Sf M te , and the Chairman of the Chandler 
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of Coninerce. All thu ms wxdi the dtifecx. of iiwhiniig the Untted Slates Govern^' 
tnent to intervene m China to avect the B o ier cacaitropte, but was widiattt avaiL 
In May, he vuMed JafMui, vriiere he had talks with the Mioislier of Educn- 
tKm the Preaid^ of die baperial Univemty, die Plieiideitt of dw House of Peas,, 
and other leaders 

Early in he arnved m for a third fnrlougk He took part in die- 

first Congress n die Baptist WorM Alliance, held m London in July or diat year 
He also undatook activities m connection with die Peace Movement, including par- 
tiapauon in a Peace Congress hdd at Lucane in 1906 He r et ur ned to China by 
w» of the United States, and called upon President Hicodaic Roosevelt at the- 
White Houae 

In January, 1908, he reviuted Japan and had an interview with Pniice Ito On 
die same occasion he met Count Okuina who had sa 141 a university in Tokyo Of 
the 7,000 students 700 were Chinese, and the Count invited his viutor to address d»e 
young men 

In the wmter oi that same year (X908) he patda visit to Korea, to be present at the- 
opening of the new Y M.C Ji builamg m Seoul J^iaaese and Koreans both sou^t 
hit presence m Korea, and he was asked to do what he could to pour otl <hl diie 
trouDled waters. The inaugural meetugs of the Y.M.C A covered three days and 
Timothy spoke on each day bemg put down to speak directly after Prince Ito ots 
the third ^y 

In May 1910, addressme die annual meeung of the Peace Socie^ in London he 
advocated a plan for die federation of the ten leaduw nabons of the world on die 
basis of reciprocity and equal opportumty Lamr in me same year he was present at 
the World Missionary Conference held at Edmburgh, under the chairmanship of Dr 
John R. Mott 

In August, 1914 Dr Ridiard, who had lost his first wife (Miss Mary Martin) in 
July 1903, marriM Dr Ethel Tribe, of Bristol, who had been a medical missianary of 
the Lcmdira Missionary Society fw nearly twenty years Four months later Dr and 
Mrs Richard spent two niontm m Java where many Chinese had seeded 

Richard was in direct contact on more than one occasion with Dr Sun Yat sen, 
who had become an acbve revolutionary m Canton but on the failure of bis CQn> 
spiracw had to flee first to Japan and then to the USA While m England in 
1896 ut Sun was kidnapped and rnipnsoned for some days m the Chinese Lceabtuk 
m Londem Afta his release he called on Dr Richard voiced his grabtude for 
all that the nuisionary had done m China, both by famme relief and by literature 
When on his way to America m 1900 V>i Richard found that Dr Sun was hving- 
m Yokohama. Timothy was told by Dr Sun that he had definitely made up his 
mmd to advocate revolution pure and smi|de whereupon the missionary said they 
would have to part company as his own biwef was in enhghtenment by literature 
When the Revolubmi first broke out in China Dr Sun was m England He- 
humed back to China, and a Repidilican Conference held at Nanking elected Dr Sum 
as Provisional President and Yuan ^h kai as Premier Three months later Dr Sun 
resigned m favour of Yuan Shibkai For Army reform Yuan Shih-kai decided to- 
embark upon a large foreign loan Against this actum Sun Yat^sen protested Dr 
Richard was asked to see Dr Sun and advise him not to send his protest ^iroad 
When Richard called on Sim he was m the act of reading a proof of his proteat He 
handed 11 over to the missionary and asked him what he thought of it Ridiard 
begged Sun not to publidi but this counsel be would not accept Thu seems to 
have been the last oocasion on which the two men were in personal contact 

Earlv m 1916 Dr Richard s health became so fmcanous that it was considered 
advisee for him to ^sit England once nuxe He left Shanghai on May 30, travel-^ 
ling by way of Canada and amving at Livopool cm July la Four days la^ 
Aberystwyth UmvasiM coofeircd iqxm him its doctarate cf iWs and lone. He had 
already been accorded w D D ^fSeoigia Umverstty U SjL in 1895 and dm Lttt D 
by Brown University U S.A., in 1900 It was die tunc of the first Gieat War, and 
he seeded first m a tmy flat in Soodniimtoo Row, Hdborn. It was here diu he 
received me in die mernm of Novemba "lliavebeeaa pumeaallmy hfe, he said 
to me. I felt that nowhere had hu cadwiictty of ^ixtt of oudook been mace iia 
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evideoee dian m lus peat work in aMooatioo widi the Qxnstian Liientute Soaecy of 
China. 1 asked him. What led you to this paiticutar field of acbwty?** Why 
he replied, because I realized that China so badly needed light—uudlectUBl and 
qiintual e^ighteomg ** He himieK he added had been responsible for the pubhea 
Qon of no less than a hundred books in the Chinese laneuaK In eveiything we 
tranabte, he said, we have a practtcal and definite atm ° O? one book, Mackenzie s 
History of the Niaeteentk Century a million copies m Chinese had been issued The 
bodu transbted and issued uiclud^ Edward Bdiamy % BectfUford Benjamin 

Kidd s SocuU Evtduiion Jeremy Taylor s Hidy Lnrntg William Law s Smtuts Call, 
Chromdes of the Sekonberg-Cotta temdy and many another 

Then Dr Richard put a ouestion to myself Do you know that ten years ago 
God offered peace to w world? The leading non-Chnstian nations wen ready to 
accept It and the sad thing is that the Christian nations would hoc listen to the Divine 
loioe Today they are reajang the consequences 

The bera for world peace, he went on had come home to me vividly in 
1905, after the war between Russia and Japan 1 saw the tragedy of two foreign 
countries fighting in Chihese territory, and then it was that God seemed to indicate 
to me a way (rf dehverance. I went to Pektn where I knew every member of the 
Government. They asked me to see Prince Ching and tell him of my scheme for 
the federation of the ten leading nations of the world I pointed out that if iedera 
bon was accomplished the economies cfiectod in expenditure on armies and navies 
would enable aU kinds of nabonal and interrutional improvements to be gone on 
with Prince Ching expressed his approval and I then asked him if he would pledge 
himself to pracbcu action Yes 1 will he answered Then i saw the rnme 
Minister of Japan and a Turkish Prince each ci whom gave similar pledges At the 
Peace Conferenoe.of Lucerne the scheme was cnthusiastica^ approved for submission 
to the next Hague Conference Then came the tragedy Tne Kaiser s representatives 
occupied two days trying to prove that mieht was right and so the sch^e of world 
federabon for universal peace was shelved Now the nauons are paying the dread 
penalty 

As to China itself he added, the miracles of God there in the last fifty years 
have been wonderful The wat^word in my work has been cooperation and 
federation The influence of Chnstiamty has mofiiundly permeated the whole of 
China. Thirty years ago the representatives of (^isbamty were despised and hated 
Today churches are c^eo schools open, colleges open, ho^iuls open and Christun 
teachers and doctors are welcome m every Provrhoe. 

Even then at over seventy the veteran missionary did not count hig contnbuuon to 
life and to the world as complete. Are you going back to China’ I enquired, 
scarcely anticipating an affirmauve reply 1 hope so he answered China is m a 
sad way, and 1 fed there are soil things that I can do and want to do for her 
When I saw him for the second tune a few days lamr Dr Richard took the pro- 
ceedings mto his own hands and invitod me to listen to a talk by himself concermng 
Seekers after God and the Hiriiesc in China It had been htt custom to look for 
the best in and in their rdigious faehcfi he had always accepted the Pauline 
affinnaaoD diat God is no respecter of persons, but m evc^ nation he that feareth 
Him and worketh nghteousness is acceptable to Hun although be also believed diat 
the contact with God and Uie oonsaousness of God that ChnsbansM brings, and 
gives, has a dynamic that no other r^gioa possesses or is able to give. 

In August 1917 he secured a smalt house at Gtklers Green and here his health 
la^irDved His mornings were spent in reading and writing Always be was ponr 
doing over-vew ways helping on great causes He lived on to see the Armuboe 
in November 1918, and became so mu^ stronger diat be was able not only to attend 
meetmgs but to take part in them , 

Earfy in 1919 be cuxided to return to China, and actually booked a passage for the 
early auenmn tat tn April a suigKal operaaon became necessary, and on toe I9di of 
^at month Ins great heart ceased to beat. He was seventy-three yean of an and u 
the fiftieth year <A his service for China China, indeed, had bera tn his heart and 
on hu heatL 

llniotfay Richard was a «»»» of gemus with more than a touch of what » called 
VOL :OJ zc 
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die f/fPtpnn*n^ Hu heart waa let upott God and the love of God, but 
juat aa «w«tfh upon humaokuid He called every mAn hu brother There waa no 
/ttyr munonaiy fuit like him he waa in. a class quite by himseU. 

rhma awi-m. ^ a marvdloua aitractioa over diosc who ^ve thrmaelves 

whdefaeartedly to lb Sir Meyri^ Hewlett, writing upon Forty Years m China, says 
Over and ova again I have aaked myaclf why I loved C h i n a so dcqdy I found a 
strange fasanation in memonea of Cninese aurrounduiD Old photogra{du and 
meturea of China neva ceased to dehght me. More and more I realized that this 
faicination is not confined to tie scenes in which 1 spent such bApf7 ycan» it is 
heightened by memonea of the people anxHijg whom 1 hved and whom I toved 

In die Chinese people I round sometr^g really great 1 found patieiice and 
coura^ and 1 neva oea^ to marvel at their simple attachment to Nature and the 
soil liiey seem to realize that simple loys are lastmg and they seem to enjoy etanal 
childhood They have the urge to wok, their desire to hve is indmmtable and they 
possess a oonsutent fund of good humour 

I look with confidence to the day wdien the Bntish Commonwealth of Nations 
and the oldest avilization in the world will march side by side, promoting the peace 
both love » dearly and ensuring justice and freedom for the nulltons who can be so 
happy and wospaous and contented unda good rule. 

Dr W ^ Soothill Professor of Chinese in the Univanty of Oxford formaly 
President of the Shansi Impaial Umversity states No forogna, missionary or 
layman has been so universally known in China as Timothy Ric^d In evay 
province, m every aty and m towns and villages without numba throughout the 
land his name was known and respected, his writmgs were read and his love for 
China recognized and appreciated His soul refused to hatbour pectmess, meanness 
or unkindneas His ammtion for the welfare not only oi the Chinese but of the 
human race knew no bounds Courteous and considaate to all generous and mag 
naiumous, he nevertheless possessed undaunted courage and resourceful enagy He 
had the knack of finding tu good m every man. Had he died m China his ^eral 
would have been the jgreatest of any foragna who has eva hved m that land But — 
he is not dead he lives in memories and lives and deeds of men and women who 
carry the torch thn lifted at hu 

A Welsh fiiena of mine whom 1 consulted concerning this tribute simgcsted not 
simply that Dr Richard was csKOtially a charactenstu: Welshman, but that he 
beeWe an outstanding missionary m Ch^ m particular, and in the nussiqn field in 
^naal just because of those characteristics m hu make up which were defimtely 

These disbbctive qualities, writes my friend vtduch T R revealed m their 
cnbray throughout hu Imig and distmguuhed carca, arc charactcnstic of the 
Welsh at thar oest~and only the Welsh I Every nation has a distinct contribution 
to make to the wald and tm obe made by T R — a refucsentaUve Welshman — was 
gathered frmn hu early Welsh environment, and also ff^ the qualities he inhented 
from hu parents. In his fatha s smithy he undoubtedly made personal contacts with 
the Welsh intdlectuals of the whole district, who made the smithy a centre for dis* 
cussioD on every concavable sulqecb Moreova, since hu fadia was recognized 
locally as a peacemaka, T R must have been ticmtiadously mqiressed by his fatiba s 
wise judgments (m all occasions Furthermore, the transparent Christian character 
and swea disposition ai his wondaful mocha with ha diorougfiness m little dungs 
— shown in me exoellait quality of ha unbeatable pancakes^-must have had an 
indescribable influence upon T R s character during ms impressionable years. Un 
doubtedly Wales, a land of rchgion and song and a culture all ha own, gave dus 
senously bent An of hers a very solid foundation fa die colossal vrork wlu(£ he was 
destined to accomplish. 

My Irish friend, Ih: W Y FuUertan, who knew Dr Ridmd well n^dy Bpdre 
of him as a g^t proiAetic figure, chddhke, siiBplo4iearted, whcde^oulcd, broad' 
mmded r -a -r 

Ya one more friend rtf nune-'thu nine an Khglfhman — ^wrote ** Life u not laid 
down upon die hnes oS. bang ministered unto ft u the outgoing life, the life Aac 
grows by giving, fbe life that blesaes by (he shea energy and bng^tneis and beauty of 
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IIS own activity that wins the secret of greatoeu, of self poMesuoli, happiness, and 
serenity It was in nnnistenng not m bang nnniiceced unto, diat llioamy Richafd 
found such greatness happiness and serenity 

Fw mysuf, I share at least one humble experience with Dr Ridiaid each of us in 
our youthful days scared the birds fnan attacking the com crops of (he countryside. 
I recall with gratitude the two occasions on which we met and it gready rejoices my 
heut (hat I have lived to be mvited to do him honour by testifying to nia greatness 
and has goodness VTc do indeed prauc God for the witness and oie fruitfulness of 
his life and labour 


SOME BRITISH I ADMIRE 

III -CHARLES LAMB 

• By Ranjee G Shahani 

1920 Kakachi Lovely spring weather The flowers glowed like jewels 1 espied a 
gorgeous butterfly, and began to chase it Soon I found myself 10 the shrubbery I 
was about to go ahead quitt recklessly when I saw something that halted me incon 
tmcntly Father Boswin the terrible Principal of our school was ntung on a bench 
assiduously trying to catch a sunbeam with his solar hat Not succeeding, he became 
red as a poppy, and nearly ruined his headgear in his rage Then g^aemg at the 
sky he muttered something that sounded very like Damn < I laughed— inwardly, 
of course — and promised myself some full at the expense of the White Devil, as 
we nicknamed our ferocious head teacher Suddenly he saw me 

What are you doing there? he roared Come here 
There was nothing for me to do but to face the music 

'My order is that students may not enter these grounds he began chewing 
each word "I suraose diat means nothing to you’ Well, I shall have to teach you 
a lesson You arc me busiest idler m India. 

Yes, Father 

Who asked you to speak’ Wha^ in the name of thunder and bghtnmg, were 
you domg here’ 

I said nothmg 

Why dont you answer’ Haven t you got a tongue in your head’ He was 
very angry The vems in his neck stooa out 

I was looking for a butterfly please Father 
My words surprised him During class hours? he fired, after a while. 

It was so beautiful Father 

He gazed at me for a long long time and then said almost m a whisper Did 
you catm it? 

No Father 

He smiled enigmatically Follow me he said 
I lesigbcd myidf to a thrashing 

He took me to his private resideacc where the reverend Fathers lived, and asked 
me to wait in the ball It was a shadowy, whispenng place qmte in keepmg with 
my gloomy thoughts. Soon he came back carrying a bow Take this, he said in 
a curiously soft voice, it is a^ft* Read it and cherish it One day you will under 
stand why I gave it to you. T^n, as though to himself, he said sonMWing m Latin 
1 caught only the words ct mentem mortaba tangunt 

I went away, sorely puzzled 

• • • • • 

Anyway, that is how I came to know the work of Charles Lamb And now years 
later, I repeat Sunt laenmg rerum et mentem mortalia tangunc There, to jny 
min^ lies die seocc of the undyuig appeal of ^la. 
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Heuaotooeof tlwguiui (rfhtBz^tvrc, Qncdoa Aoctfamk oChmiAfliat way 
Hecaiuiotgiude^fuioiirjourii^dinDti^dieliajficrnoorthcBarKhao. Fotdtttwe 
Ibave to go to the greater masters, Eastern or Wesmrn. But be u, la some way^ 
nearer and dearer to us than mai^ a mightier artitf. He u one of us, yet bow much 
morel 

The hues of earthquake and ecbpae are not to be found m iw wnnngs. Indeed* 
great matten soaal, political moru, or religious-^eave him cokl He is not even 
an idealist m the sdise that Wordsworth and Kelley were Yet, strangely cnou^, 
he dates less than any of his more unposmg contemporaries Why? Simply be- 
cause ideas and ideologies change with the changing tunes, but the truth of human 
nature remains for ewer thn same Lamb sees life in its organic wholeness He tells 
us of Its outward mannw m edhnecaon with its inner temper He ignores the big 
issues that worry everybody and concentrates on the tremendous tnfles in which there 
IS much of the whole woem heart of things The still, sad muse o£ humamty is ever 
present with him Not only than He is a friend of animals think of his Ptty s Gtft 
Yet, m spite of the wail that rises all round him he remains blithe. True existence 
on earth is a gloomy affair but it has its compensations Old books old piaures old 
places — how ravishmg I By valumg the past delicatdy, mo^ and nuHC exquisitely. 
Lamb secmi to be saying we can ni^e it the divine present. He teaches us how to 
make the best of hie Because he speaks the languid of pure humamty he (^ten 
seems to utter somewhat above a mortal mouth, llie praise of beggars, the cries 
of London the peculiarities of actors just past their prim^ the spots m town 
where the country still Imgered on, as though loath to quit — these and similar thing * 
possess us and generate a genuine and generous emotion 

The fact is Lamb is not a wnter whom we merely admire Sooner or later we 
come n> love him Why? Because the man was not «matli»r than his wntings 
Hicre IB no gulf between what he was and what he did His work u the incarna 
tion not the expression of his stniiL He did not write with hu bram like some 
clever people bciwe or after him, out with his temperamenL Insunct was fais guide 

Here he was very wise Just reflea on this Pavlov is reported to have said a 
little before his death Human thought appears before us draped as it were m three 
covenngs The first is the most modest, but at the same time the neatest to truth — 
this covering is movement. The second ae middle oovcrmg is more ornate— this con 
lists of wnticQ signs and graphic signs and graphic symboh Finally the third is the 
most luxuriant, but aiso most tuper^aal — is the covering of verbal signals, the 
synfliolism of speech, which is removed frmn the immediate expression oi thought by 
both the precedent This is only a learned way of saying not only that speech was 
given to man to hide his thoughts but that thought also is a diseuue for feelmg 

Lamb knew this truth Unlike Colaidge, he avoided squandering his powers m 
brooding over the Ultimate Mystery That seemed to him a futile occupation — like 
trying to press chaos into a tumbler the tumbler of the human mmd m wrote as 
he felt, or, rather, as the qurit moved him It is his temperament that bewitches us 

The first dung to remember about him is that he had suffered It is my belief 
dut a man who has not gone through the fire of anguish and heartache cannot write 
anything memorable He cannot even be a great humixist For only he who has 
probed into the substance of tears can understand the significance of laughter 
Kierkegaard too says the same thing The more one suffers the more, I bnieve 
has ooe a sense of the comic It is only by the deepest suflenng that one acquires 
true authority in the use of the comic, an authonty which by one word transtmns 
as ^ magic the reasonable aeature one calls man into a cancature. 

But paiii did not sour Lamb It deepened him He had a kmdly eye for 
humanity He ibou^it that men were, after all, not so had Did he not say to some 
friend tw he could not hate anyooe whom be had known? How true that is, and 
how far does it go! lam mclinra to d unk diat ignorance is the Devil of the modem 
world 

Lamb never ran away from reality, however atroaous it was. He always faced 
It m a positive way So through personal experience throu^ pam and sorrow, he 
learned what his inmost attitiidc to dungs was. This was a form of meditatioD, a 
truly spiritual exerose. It freed hu ^tnt from die bonds of nme and arcumsiafioe. 
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7-0 'diu 9 Ntrv^HC state would be fooltdi but 1 will saj dut ic was Due entiRiy 
dtffrftfit frooi tbat blessed conditson. Thackeray f jimh * Sam* f7h*rla« Jq 

raying diu, he was wiser dian he knew 

To to coocltide, K> lay down die law — that was not T-amh ^ way m any 
thing He only bdieved in hints, surmises mtuiamis. He thruighf k impertinent 
to assertiooa about reah^ He has described his attitude bcautilwy some- 
where^ but 1 cannot put my fin^ on the pas»gc at the moment. No matter The 
mmt IS, he IS wiser dian most ^ilosophers He realized that the wonder like the 
beau^ of life depends on the absence a stJutitm If we knew why, they would 
become mechanical efiects That is why any solution seems m^tdwuiate, and our 
hope must be that it truly is so Lamb su^e^ts the inmost core of t^gs m asides 
by the way, as it were aM playfully In fact, he always offers far more dun he had 
promised There wa* something of the Quato in him The Light of God within 
each man So he awaited on the silence, which whispered a mi^ty secret or two to 
lupri In this way he learned — ^what we must learn too, especuTly we Indians — that 
die surest method of achieving divineness here and now is to remain unperfeedy 
human Yes Pascal was right Qui fait 1 ange, fait la b£te Lamb drank too 
much smdcfid too nuidi, and had other faults and holies, but what m that? He 
was still and had die strange power of instilling stillness mto others. 

Value was for him not a part nor even a quality as weight and colour are. The 
estimator he ^ught, was as important as the source of tM value. Logic without 
alfecorMis and the senses without odierence both failed A person was necessary 
before impersonal value could be perceived 

Such was his fundamental belief So with the self as a focal point he explored 
the not-sclf Is there a better way of discovenng truth? The 1 is our only 
voucher for reabty — including nesaence 

But perhaps 1 am going beyond my depth I have touched on a few of the 
characteristics of Lamb These must suffice for the presenL Let me say a word or 
two about his mahy-stded ou^ut. 

« • • • • 

Distinguished cnacs have praised the verses of Lamb I am unable to agree with 
them llie Old Familiar Faces, which is often cited is scarcely a poem at all 
die metre hidts, stumbles, diere is no touch of magic in it, but it u speech naked 
human speech such as rarely gets through the disguise of rhymed numbers The 
truth has to be faced Lamb with his perfect sincerity his deliberate and quite 
natural simpbaty and with all that strange tragic material vntlun and about nun, 
was unable to work directly upon that material in the imagioative way of the poet, 
unable to transform its substance mto a creation in the form of verse He knew this 
hifTHM»tf for he wrote to Wordsworth I reckon myself a dab at prose — verse I 
leave to my betters 

Lamb uie ostensible poet is, not to mince words a bore but, odd as it may seem, 
he is a true poet in a larger and dewier sense He is even a lyricisL He creates 
beauty out or reality the reality of his own spirit, the only reality that is not; in the 
last analysis a decrotion or a mirage His best poetry is to be found in his essays 
where he speaks from an unadiamed heart Take this passage from Oxford tn 
Vaeaiton 

Antiquity! thou wondrous charm, what art thou? that, being nothmg art 
everything ! When thou were, thou weit not antiquity'-tbcn thou wen noming, 
but nadst a remoter antiquity, as thou calledst it, to look back to with blind 
veneratum thou thyself l^g to thyself flat, jejune modern ! What mystery 
lurks in dus retroversion^ or what half Januses are we that cannot look forward 
with the same idedatry with which we for ever revert ' The mighty future is 
noahing, bemg everyduog t the past is crerythmg being nothing 1 

That’s the amt of itrain--oot for v^t it says or means, but for die Mt it— that 
sets me musing on the days that arc bo more. There are richer tones in Lamb, tones 
that remind us of Miltoo Thomas Browne, and Jeremy Taylor, but 1 dare nec cjuote 
hictber Wordswordi was n^it. He said that ‘poetry can boast of no celestial ichor 
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«^at r<i«ti*igiiialieii hcT Vital juiocs £rom those of jjroaCf die fasK human blood or 
culatei throueh the veins of diem bodL” Thu u incontrovcrtiUe. Ijimb hhe 
Tur«aev or Virguua Woolf* was a poet m prose. 

K» a otitic, he is first-rale, when the subject is congemal lo him. Tboimh de- 
frauded m his vouoff years of die sweet food of academic mstitution, he is yet 
essentialiv a scholar, but neither dull nor pedantic Hts work is mamly a Femem- 
branm oi diin« past, hu own feelings, peroeptums moods bemg .alone real to him 
1 cannot make these present tunes, m says candidly, “ present to me As he 
quaiod^ puts 14 he wrote for antiquity Here he showed powers of almost critical 
mvinatioo. He is practically the discoverer of old En^sh jdaywnghts His Spect" 
mens of En^Ush Untmattc Poets who lived about the time of Shal(espeare is a fine 
and st^tle l^k it shows exquisite taste, a deep understanding of die ^izabethani, 
and a power of kiting up the dark corners of the soul with'h touch or two That 
wild and sombre genius Webster — who has done him better justice than Lamb? 
Shakespeare, too, is delicately appreaaced In a stray letter in a few sentences we 
get an astonishu^y jqst estimate of the genius and writings of Defoe In bncf it is 
with the refinements of creative writing, its verbal nuances, its magic and melody 
chat Lamb is chiefly cotacerned as a hter^ cntic 

He IS also a fine apprcaator of art Tne ghosts of Titian and Hogardi must bless 
him He has distilled the essence of their wwk The praise is a little overdone it is 
true, but it is not insincere The fine excesses erf Lamb are a part of his charm 
I have always thought that the word great can only be appbed to that cnoc 
who can evaluate the work of hts contemporaries Here Lamb ooes not come mit 
too wdl The Waverley Novels seemed to him not particularly good Byron he dis- 
missed ainly, Shelley according to him was thm sown with profit or deh^t.’* 
And for the painter Turner he had no praise. These bimd spots m Lamb must be 
admitted. The truth is, where his heart was there his judgment was subtle and true. 
Where he actively dulikxd he could be mdifEcrent, insensitive, and even fodish 
Of some aspect of Lamb s work 1 have no space to speak here. 1 shall merely say 
that the Tales from Shai(espeare which he wrote along with his sister are, aunost 
alone ctf such things, not unworthv of the origmal We know too that he was a 
master of nonsense— a truly dififiout art His Tetters are a department of hu essays, 
but all are not of equal value Qiute a number of them are, tiankly, dull 

The glory of Lamb lies m his essays The best of them are umque There is no 
mood uom that of reckless memmenc to that of pathetic sweetness or religious awe, 
that IS not to be found expressed in them with surprising fehaty In fact, all that I 
have said earlier in praise ci Lamb applies mainly to hts essays Here we have the 
most searching andf subtle cnticism ^ situations so sad and so funny that they 
bring tears and laug^iter without the help of any stage or curtain mimatiue 
romances wrapped m flic madents of humdrum daily life Hie quips and puns 
of Eha his bri^t nuggets of epigram, his delicate English humour, and, above all, 
his ineffable tenderness and clotty make his essays unlike any tkhers, not com 
parable not to be held up and measured by any hteiary rules, llieir light and shade, 
their depth and wit, dicv sheen and firaetance— these cannot be summed up They 
contam the pathos and poetry of the carm, and th^ arc often bathed in the hzht of 
dreams Elia glimpses the worid m a stronger and better hght than his perishing 
and mortal eye can see He is, if you like, a poetic reabst 

I pause h^ to say a word about hu style I know I am on slippery ground, but 
there u no progress without nsk. Experts have told us that Euas style evades 
analysis Th^ say One might as well seek to account for flic perfume of lavender 
or the flavour of quince. It u an essenc e , prepared from flowers- and herbs gafliered 
in fidds where flic ordinary reader does not often range Thu u finely put, but it 
does not take us very far Words ougltt not to bamboozle thought. 

Compare the stro of T^atwh m each of hu essays, and you will find that evety 
essay has its own rhythm, perfectly attuned to its sul^ect matter That style, whun 
IS wellm^ miraculous, becomes what it is by a process very different from that of 
most literary artists Read Pater, George Moore or even Mr £. M Pmiter and you 
wilt notice flut the aim oi these aud^s has beat to fbige a style whi^ fliall be 
adaptable to every o ccas i on, but without structural diabgc, the cadence is always 
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same The most exquuite word-paincmg Pater or George Moore can be traits' 
teted rhythm £or chyuun. mm French^ kalian, or Urdu without ^fficuUy, oooe you 
have maWred the music, you have m^y to gp on every sentence will be the same 
But Lamb is so hard to trandate because he has no rhvthm has prose keeps 
step with his pulsebcat He differs from sentence to sentence tie changes its cadeoi« 
isnth every mood or for the convenience of a new faa or a new observation He has, 
in fine, no theory of beauty in form apart from what it expresses But his form is a 
hviog and growmg thing the exact objectivation of his thought or feehng 
Exaimne, for instance, the opening words in The Weddtng 

I do not know when 1 have been better pleased than at being invited last 
weds to be present at the wedding oi a fnend^s daughter 1 like to make one at 
these ceremonies, which to us oio people give back our youth m a manner and 
restore our gayest season in the remembrance of our own success or the regrets 
scarcely less tender, of our own youthful disappointments, in this point of settle 
ment. On these occauoos 1 am sure to be ui good humour for a week or two 
after, and enjoy a reflected honeymoon. 

In substance texture and cadence this might have been lifted bodily from the 
Spectator Yet there is no mutation here The topic and the tram of thought ir 
evoked happened to be the same that Steele loved to dwell on Then there are essays 
so fancifu that Donne or Burton might have composed them There arc others that 
have the weight and gravity of Bacon But it is idle to pursue this theme Lamb is 
a kind of hterary chameleon He was always expcrunentiog with himself and others, 
ever trymg to weave his apprehensions into a chime of words 

Ptehaps he overdid his oddness Unfortunately he had acquired a character for 
quammess and had to live up to iL But he was fundamentally sincere and wroto 
kom his depths Reading him or commenting on him one is Munted by a single 
thought It IS this the proper study of man is man and chou^ this includes ms 
background we should never fn'gct mat it is his 

Were there bo men 
No forest would be lone 
Nor any ocean moan. 

But trees in unbewildering number stand 
And soulless dm chum an undeafened strand 

The wheel has turned full circle. We come back to the words of Virgil that I 
heard in part 10 my boyhcxid Sunt lachrinue rerum cc mentem mortalia tangunt 
That IS so, and will always be to 


JAPANS SURRENDER-WHAT NEXT? 

By H Vers Redman 

Japan has surrendered In Japan itself and throughout the occupied territories the 
armed forces of the Emperor are being disarmed The occupying forces are in all 
caKs settling in, and me lustructions of the various Allica amunanders to the 
Japanese aumorities are bemg more or less smoothly earned out Yet reports of these 
events share a common note of dissatisfaction and reflect a feeimg tlut somehow 
things are not as they should be, a fedmg which was not noticeable at the time of the 
Genn^ surrender 

This IS probably because the Japanese surrender came before large units of the 
Japanese forces had been decisvdy beaten m actual combat and die surrender wax 
made by the existmg Govemment while all the State machinery remains intact, even 
after die suirmder nas taken |dace We somdiow cheatra of our victory It 
seems somehow impn^xr that a beateni Japab should be, at least as far as her State 
organization is coocerned, so much like die Japan which started the war 

Hus is a very natural sentimebt but it is wrath consideraiiion m the hght c£. 
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pdmcal ai dutina from emotuMial objectives. When the Potsdam DedbraOMi was 
uHued as a bans for Japanese atirrender, duf we, in £ac^ want the Jqtattese to snr 
render? If we did, u may be said diat we have ^ ^lac vre wanted, and therefoK 
that our ieehn^ of being cheated is hardly justified To this the answer wmild prob' 
ably be that, while we wanted the Japaneie to surrender, we wanted that surrender 
accompanied by an expression on the part of the Japanese leaders of regret for having 
embarlted upon the war We wanted to be sore that the Ji^ianesc fiilfy reahzed diat 
they had beu beaten, and fully realized thar naticmal guilt in startup this war at all 
We cannot as yct^ be entirely sure of cither A number of statements have been 
made by Japanese leados to the effect diat Japan has been defeamd The most un 
portant of ^se was ma^ by Prmoe Htgas^ iCum to the Diet, m which he gave a 
fairly clear indication that Japan was reuly be^m, evoi faefeve the first atom bomb 
bad been dropped Hiere must then, be some sense oi defeat among die Japanese 
people^ and as the soldiets give up their arms and as Alhed troops up ihar post* 
dons in the heart of Japan itself this wilt undoubtedly grow 

But whete u the sense of emit? That we do not fiuad in any pronoancement. The 
Imperial rescripts represent w surrender as a mixture of yielding to force majeure 
and J^nnese concern with the welfare of mankind as a whole The pronouncements 
of C^vernxncnt leaders fedlow die same lines. The xnsc of guilt is lUst not there 
The Japanese may be increasingly aware that they have lost the war t^ are not as 
yet, ashamed of ever havine starts it 

It is useless to expect tus to be a natura^rowth. People do not necessarily feel 
guilty ]usc because they have been beaten The Japanese arc dt all peoples the most 
prone to such a belief Throi^ghouc theu thought there is a tenden^ to accept diat 
what IS successful a right and what is unsuccessful is wrong But we cannot rely on 
this entirely If we wish the Japanese to feel guilty, and it would seem that such a 
feelmg is me only possible buis for their future good behaviour it is up to us to 
present clearly what we have agamst them 

It would (Piously have been unwise to begm that process before the disarmament 
of all the armed Japanese fiirces was complete That is a matter of common sense 
If we engender in the mind oi die Japanese now a conviction that they are a natioii of 
mnu nai s (and particularly that the Service leaden are a band of criminals) the only 
result would be to encourage spasmodic and de^ierate rcustaoce to surrender Prc' 
sumably, we do not want that Aldiough dealmg with such resistance would rid us 
of a nundier of troublesome Japanese, it would also be bound to cost us at least a 
few Allied hves We have waged this war to brmg about the uncmiditianal suirender 
of Japan It is our obvious duty to achieve that surrender at the least possible cost m 
Allied lives, for Heaven knows, die cost already has been high enough But the task 
of this inculcation of a sense of gudt remains to be performed and once the surrender 
of the armed forces has been completed must be proceeded with vigorously 

A first step has been taken General MacArthur m the publication of the pre 
hminarr list of war criminals. Inere are clearly two categones of such criminals and 
in the doibitions the persons who should come within mose categones our thought 
should be clear and proceed according to carefully formulated processes. In nus 
business we do not want to assuage ephemeral passiolis, do not want to adopt teni' 
porary expedients, do not want to make fools of ourselves w martyrs of our enemies 
We want to vindicate an acceptable and generally aocepced moral law, wluch will be 
a firm basis for mternaatHial rclatmu and the individual acuons of national leaders in 
the years to come The first categmy oi Japanese war criminals is that of men who 
have directly perpetrated atroaties on their own responiibihcy The Commandant of 
a prisoner of war camp who has mdered the torture of the pnsooers ammutted to 
his diarge reptettots a clear case di point. So also do dwse who have pnpetrated 
atrocities upon aviUans in occupied temtones. Where evidence of such crimes is 
fully substantiated die case for stem retnbuDon is unanswerable, and the execution of 
appropriate sentences can serve, m itsdf as part oS die education of the Japanese 
people IP a sense of guilt. The details of these enormthes should be fully publicized 
for the Japanese peo[de lliey shculd Jmow hilly aqd u die mmutest detail dbe 
dungs have been done by thor axnpatnots, in and out of uniform, and the 
ccmsequenc dt^raoe wfaidi has been brought upon the name of Japan. 



Japan's Surrander-^What fiext? ^ 

But tbe oniniDals so lar arrested ace mostly lo anodKr category It u the category 
cf dune wiio hold supreme re^Kuisibilicy bx die oudxreak of the war It u a category 
m which the pnnopu names ace those Service leaders and polmciam who have ao 
mis l e d the nation as to cause diem to embark upon dus attack, to turn away from the 
paths of peaceful ej^uiuion and seize fay violence the Krntiories and resources of their 
neighbours. If the evidenoe of sudb acavities can be cdccuvely gathered and an indict 
snenc formulated which is as clearly kigical as it is moral as l^ft oi hypocrisy as it 
IS based on justice, then the details of that indtctment, fully publicized, will supply 
at the same tune Ac education m guilt which is required and die identification ^ 
the giulw in Japanese eyes as well as in our own 

But m making such an indictment, and indeed the trials of war cnnunals m 
this second category, need m be proceeded with dehberately, and to the accompani 
meat of an education campaim throu^ all the media of pi^ltaty, if they really are 
tn serve any general purpose How the J^ncse wdl react to such an educative pro- 
cess cannot m predicted with certainty They will undoubtedly, bke all mankind in 
tunes of disaster, be glad of scapegoats If we play our cards «^ 1 — chat it to say if 
our trials appear to be serving an objecave justice and our accmnpanytng publicity u 
convincuig^y conducted — die scapegoats will be the wamor caste ih general and with 
It, the warnor code will be dtsoediied The value of this campaign it should be 
stressed, will lie less in either the satisfactions it gives to our own sente of justice or 
111 the number potentially troublesome Japanese it diqioses of than m the general 
efiect It has on the Japanese as a whole It should serve to make them anti mmtarist 
That IS the essential purpose. 

There has been sonae dight evidence erf sudi anu militarism already The speeches 
of Mmoru Togo Ichiro Hatoyama and the aged Yukio Ozaki tn the Diet arc cases m 
punt But It IS doubtful whether any of these, except die last, represent anythmg 
more dian a surface reaction to failure and a fashion The Japanese are given 
to fdlowing fashions and particularly the fashions associated widi success The con 
temporary bleatings by ag^ politicians about the virtues of democracy within a few 
mdiths m equation of it to decadence, arc litde more than manifestations of this 
But there are more permanent factors in the Japanese make up which transcend 
&shi(Ui and the apotheosis of the warnor is one of them So too is the herd spirit m 
all Its manifestauons its negauon of the importance of the individual its sanctifica 
tion of the group 

And It IS dicse things m the character of the Japanese that we have cot to get nd 
of if we want to get them to behave in the way wc would have them oehavc We 
have to break down the conviction that violence in the service of the group is the 
ultimate manifestation of virility that physical courage in the service of unreasoned 
herd purposes is an ultimate good We have to redefine courage as something more 
dian physical valour and self-sacrifice for an lU-apprehcndcd end We have to re 
define justice as vindication of umversal and objective law 

These are alien conceptions to the Japanese To inculcate diem is no shmt or 
«asy cask And m the process we must always beware of the ready mouthers the 
people udio will repeat our lessms while not really incorporating them into their 
•own thinking It will not take us long to have thousands of Japanese piping demo- 
cratic platitudes through their gum-encrusted teeth But we want more than that if 
£ast Asia is to live at peace and we must be prepared to work for it 


MODERN BARODA 
Bt R W Brock 

Thi recent vmt of His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda to Britain, which has 
awaltoncd such a lively interest m his personality and activities m certain sectioos 
of fhe British Piess, affords additional justificatUHi for directing attaman once again 
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to Boroda s many<«ded progress in every sphere sooai eccsnmuc and pditicad 
aenvt^ advantages to its own popnlatioo and die wdiaie and advancement of die 
State as a whole As desoibed m the adnunistration Kport £or 19^ 44 now available* 
the capuat aty embodies Eastern tcaditxons and Western ideals in an exeeptumaHr 
attractive syn^is— a aty of pidaoes and stately public bu 3 £nes, of parks and 
recreation ^unds of broad. Well Mid roads and beautW avenues of collies, sdbooia 
and hospitals, a aty wordiy m be the seat erf a modern and progressive State — far 
more worthy, one may add, than many a {vovinaal capital aty in British India As 
the Saroda report recalls, the sixty four years dormg which that remarkable man, the 
grandfather <tt the present Maharaja was on die tbmne was the gdden period in the 
buUuy of the State His adiievanents were numerous a scientific system of land 
revenue, survey and settlement was introduced, neat departments of State formed* 
soaal laws framed and enaoed, compulsory raucation enforced important pro' 
grammes of rural reconstruebon and industrial development carried out the social 
services irf the State extended, a network of railvniys construaed the pmt of Okha 
developed, and above all a tradition of just and gom ^;overiimcnc firmly estabUihed 
His fughinesB was assisted by a succession erf able Mimsters, but the inspiration was- 
always ms Modern Baroda is the great and fitting memonal to Sayajirao 

In February, 1939 he was succeeded by his grandson His Highness the Maharaix 
Pratapsinh Gaekwar, whose rei^, as the Administraaon Report asserts is already 
famous for the permanent reducticm m land revenue to the extent over twenty per cent., 
the Consututional rehirms and die Sayajirao 111 Memorial Trust of a crore of rupees 
the Maharam Shanta Devi Trust fund for the medical relief of womciiand children, and 
the extension of the soctalserviccs of die State Consbtutiooal advance keeps pace wxdi 
social and economic progress The Legislauve Counal reconsutumd m 1940 now con 
sists of six» members of whom twenty-seven are elected by terriconal consbtuenaes 
on a wide franchise, m 1940 the number of voters bemg 239 336 or about 8 5 per cent 
of the population of the State Besides these ten membas represent industry, com- 
merce labour and the coK^xrauve movement as speoal mcerests The other twenty 
throe members consist of six offiaals and seventeen non-official gendemcn appouura 
to represent mmanaes, etc. The Council over which the Dewan presides, has the 
power to mitiate and pass legislaboo to disaiss and vote on die Bud^ The members 
may also ask i^uesnons and move resolutions cm matters of public mcercst, subject to 
certain limitations All legiskuon requires the assent of the Maharaja while die 
Dewan has the power of certificabon The judKiary is sqiarate from, and inde- 
pendent of, the Lraslature and the Executive The judges of the Court lurfd 
office till die age m retirement, and mav only be removed by His Hi^iness on the- 
gCQund qC mubdha.vuiuc oc mfiiouiy of oody oc tnind. The polucx of Hu Higbuesb 
has been set out clearly — it is the close association cl the people witn. die Government 
In Gonsbtutional matters, as m other spheres, Baroda has oeveloped forms and msb- 
tubons which, it is reasonably datmed, while giving full effea to die prmaple of close 
assoaation, are suited to her condiuons and save her special needs 

The Agncultural Department, founded m 1909, was largely expanded in 1936* 
when It acwpted a vignous policy of technical d^elopment, ana an equally vigorous, 
propaganda m carry the knowledge of unproved methods to every agncultunst ux 
the State The number of oo>operative sociebes is now 1 359, and it is calculated i-bar 
j8 I per cent of the popidatimi is affected by the movement. The dquitment oi 
industries is mamcained to implement die Govemment s policy of acbve aiKutanei* m 
starting new or develcpu^ existing mdusmes, mduding village industries. Educa 
bon IS free and compulsory between die ages <rf seven and twelve, and aU prunaiy' 
educabon up to dass V is free There are 2*496 Govemment primary schoms witn 
6,746 teachers and yo Government secondary schools widi 477 teadicrs Of 311 yaS 
pupils m 15^ ipz^ooy were boys and 130,731 gids The percentage <rf those under 
instruction to the total populaaon was 31*6 

Periuqis the most important devdi^iment in educabon m recentyears u the estab- 
bdiment of a netwwk of village hhraries throu^ioui the State Tne genesu <rf the- 
Hlmry movenient lies m the fact, redized after sane years of expenenoe of conqml- 
locy raucabon, that a boy or girl who has passed the fifth standud Gujarab Isfnen 
into illitera^ wtdua a W years unleas i^iportuiuttet are pnmded for him or her 
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ID continue leaduu 'The Goverwnent therefore adopted a pohcy U providing widi 
a IBxsry eve^ vulage when there is a ichool In 1944 Uiere were 1,505 vi^ge 
Ifliranes, rantorced by travelling libraries serving about 375 caitres. TTie populatioa 
acrved by the blvanes now fcrins 100 per cent, of die town population, mwt 78 27 oE 
the viUa^ equivalent to 8a 6 per cenL of ^ population of the State as a whok 
The area of the State is 8 1^ square miles the pc^lauon 3355*000 an average 
dennty of 349 to the square mile The distnbubon m the population between urban 
and rural is in the raao of 1 to 4. The rural pc^mlation bves in 3,894 villages, d 
whidi 1401 have a pc^Hilatxm m less than 300 There is a marked teodenCT to 
migrate from small congested villages to the towns, whose number Increased frmn 
50 in 1931 to 64 m 1941 Government note that many of these towns are mere dis- 
cributmg centres, and the increase in the number does not signify»carrespondtng in 
dustnal progress. Indeed the predominanoe of agnculture as a means of livelihood 
has as yet bm litdc aflected and 64 6 per cent, arc ennged in it, industry absorbing 
13 3 per cent. The strength of the rural soaety kes id me large number of proprietor 
fanners A further factor is the number of women who supplement ine family 
income 744 to every 1,000, as against 567 in Bntish Gujarat and 428 in Bombay 
Province. On the other hand the average holding is only four acres and the area 
of crop per head of peculation 1 35 acres and this problem is accentuated by frag 
mentaaon and subdivision Government confess sadly that The measures taken 
to prevent further subdivision and to consolidate small holdings have been defeated 
by sentiment, laws of inhentance and suoc«sion and the absence of diversified occu 
paticAis A second handicap is that the irrigated area constitutes only 6 per cent of 
the area of the State The excessive number of cattle is another disadvamase ^ to 
every 100 acres, or double what Government thmk it should be Agnculmraj in 
ddi^ness as 10 the rest of India is heavy and Government is pledged to develop 
cooperative credit to meet this evil Large irngatton schemes are under investiga 
tion and on perenmal nvers electnc installations for pumping water are set up 
Industrially Baroda is rdauvdy advanced factory operauves numbenng 36 533 
while the total amount of paid up capital of joint stock companies working m the 
State (excluding foreign insurance oompasies) mcreased from Rs 153 lakhs in 1921 
to Rs 3,014 lahhs m 1941 A noteworthy feature of this mdustnal development is 
it IS broadbased There are 18 cotton mills, 1 woollen mill 3 cottem and silk 
■weavmg factories a lara chemical industry a cement fact^ produang aoo,ooo tons 
a year and a salt woru with an output of 75 000 tons There are two match fac 
Kories, a sugar iacxory oil mills and a number of miscellaneous concerns 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMICAL PRCXJRESS IN 
INDIAN STATES 

(pROk A Special Correspondent) 

The deasum to reopen Constitutional discussions in India following the completum 
of die Provincial elections early next year means that die establishment of an Indian 
Federal Union, broadly on the lines contemplated m the India Act of 1935 although 
of course by no means assured is undoubtedly restored to the arena of practical 
ana after a demde of debate an^ indecision, again beomnei a live issue. 
Meanudiile, as we are reminded m an authoritative analysts Constitutional history m 
tbf! States has not stood sdll Of die total population of ^ States which are memners 
the Chandler of Pnncei 76 4 per cent possess Legislatures with varymg degrees of 
ymnt and and m about twe^ States die existing Constitutiohs are m 

-process of revision. When diese measures are compktol about 85 per cent of the 
popuktiou cd Chamber States will have pedlar rqiresentauve bodies. Some of 
the larger States have bicameral l^islatuccs, both Houses having a majocity of decied 
anembefs. Thus, m Mysore, ^ Legislative Counal uduch is die Upper Houses has 
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metnher a, ol n^ooi 44 iu« dcctcd, Hic RqjfCKttffive KueeAdift tbc Lower 
Hoiue, ooosiitc of 310 membeni, of whom oiily 12 are aommated InSta^poMmuiE 
unicameral Lq^^wures the deded meBaben are m a clear nu^ority ove< die nomiotteal 
and mesdien A aotsd^ feature u the almost oxP[«siie afasence of eooixmwal 

deccoraiei, sjpeoal r ep re a eo tatioii. bem^ euended however, to backward clataea andl 
tmnanuea, at well at to txadet, profetnolu and other funcbooal mteretu. In H^^dcra- 
had and Rampur temtprial consbtuenaet have been ruled out, and, inwead, occupo<- 
uonal cotutitueKiet based oas the economic motif have been substituted Sune of the 
States, indudmg Mysore, Kashmu* and Batoda, lodude in iheir Executive Couocila one 
or two Ministers saerted from the elected xnendicrs dE the legulatures 'Ihe B a ro da. 
Constitution specifically provides for the apptHatment of two sudi Ministers, while 
Myswe has three fleeted Ministers on die hxecuuve Council The Constminon cf 
Cochin pcovidct for the appoincmetit of a Muuster faom among the elected members^ 
who IS cesponsible to the Legislature and retains office so long as he commands ita 
/mnfittfiw Important departments such as Education Agriciilture, Public Healdk 
aud Local Self-dovernment are under hu direct ^arge and arc known as the Trans- 
ferred I>epaitiiients (shades of Dwreby I) to distinguitb them from the Reserved 
Dq^bnents supervised by officials not responsible to the L^ulature 

Polibcal ideals know no foonbers and it is a safe assumption, regardless of die 
federal pnnect, that, as British India moves prqnessivcly towards the estahhsbmeiit: 
of full Partiamebtary government, die States wul move at vaiymg paces, and with 
varying degrees of reluctance, towards dvc same consummabon. Among a popuianon 
m which poliocal oonsaousneu and experience vary so gicady as m Iiu^ thae is no 
mberoit oisadvantage m this lack of uniformity and, as pointed out 1 ^ H H die 
Nawab of Bhopal, Qiancellor of the Chamber of Ikinces m his inaugural address 
to the Consbtubonal Committee m BcHXibay on July ii last, it is now die settled 
poli^ of tl^ Indian Princes to assocute theu* pec^ as doscly as possible with die 
admimstration of the States ahd to make dieir nillest amtribubon towards the great- 
ness and g^ory of the motherland 

Nor u tx^mlar welfare measuiable by pcdiacal standards akme. On the home 
foon^ deci^d the President of the Hydvagad Execubve Council in a recent addrc» 
to the LegiilMye Council, we have now to approxmtate as dosdy and as early as 
possible to the ideal of a soaal service &ate, catering for all die essential aoaal needs 
of a progressive people. In post-war olanning primary importance has been attached 
to indiutru] oommeraal and agncuftural d^clopment, to the expansion of public 
health and medical rdief and to die spread of caucatKKi and btcracy Nor is dm 
Premier State prone to pcdiocal isolauonism In the difficult war years, as the Nawalh 
Saheb ebstf red The mterdependence of Bnbdi India and the State has helped die- 

process of collahorabon m the economic sphere, and the questum of food sumny is an 
instance —a problem not yet finally served It is not expected he adoed that 
die situation m this, as m other camomic fields will ease suddenly after the war 
such an extent as to permit an immediate withdrawal of controls and regulabons We 
appear, however, to nave passed the worn days, and given the contmud cooperation 
of the public in the drive agaitast the hoarder and the smuggler the anb socm nature- 
of whose acbvibes must be given no cpiaitcr given also tfie oontmued impetus of die- 
Grow More Food campaign, on which Government has so far spent one crore and 
seventeen lakhs of rupees abme all, given sufficient ram at die proper tune, God:* 
gmtM gift of all, we can hope to nave better years before us thu we have left 

There has been a |AenocM!tnal nM m the income (d die Hyderabad Goverament- 
durmg the wa( penod frmn 9 to 17 crores of rupees and lar^ sums have been alloGtect 
for nabon-huilding acbvibes sudi as the o^Miuioa of ttdhnical and general educaiaan 
in all stages, improvement in public healdi and finalities and the faiuldii^ vp 

of large reserves fw post-war reqoirements. Of special significance is ihe deasioa of 
the I'&am s Govenunelit to make cooperation tw ha«« of the entire rural eamooi^ 

tlte State Hie Cooperaave Department has prepared a schcipc, pyramidal m 
struoure iducfi auni at estabhahing coopeiattirc soctrties, Taluu Devefopme^ft: 
Umoiia and Dutcict Pevdopment Unioas m every viUa^ talu^ and dutnet reaM o* 
Qvdy Great strew ss laid on cooperative buamess and die dinaftanon of the miogfo- 





inett*s profit by cnmhimng the interests o£ die prodncer and d» coosumer u die 
Tahim DevdnpcMiit Uruoat. The scheme envuagies die indiuMn of the Sahokars 
and m butueis coniaiuaity also in the fold of oxiperatioiL It u irenkly lect^uxd 
due during Its thirty years caisteoce the progress o( the coope rat i ve movement m the 
State has uUen below espectatuxu *T 1 ie present ^c^l war ' it is offictaJiy affirmed^ 
**lias cofloe as a blessu^ in di^tusc for the moivonent It has dnven horn the cvii 
effects of the capitahstic system of production and distribution A reonentaooii of 
die tnovement is therefore called for, and perhaps the most eflScaciQus inttrumeiu to 
hnng It about is the m-ganizaboa ot agricultural ^oduenon. This is exactly what is 
oomempdated by the new scheme prepared for widening the bans of the cooperative 
movement in the State. 

In the Mysore AdministracRm Report which carries the story of events to |uOe 30, 
194a, It IS recoriled that a noticeable feature of the year was a definite unprovement 
m the condittoQ of the agncuhurists who were able to obtain better prices for tbeir 
produce Food production and distribution problems were handled with vigour and 
sucMss, and the Department of Agriculture continued its useful work in regard to 
the populanzatioa m new varieties of cotton sugar cane and poddy The mipo\<e< 
meat m die general industrial and commeraa! conditUHu of the people contiuued, 
and the international situation afforded a further impetus to the development of the 
nM|or, minor and cottage industries the demand for locally manufactured goods ex 
ceeding the productive capaaty of many of the concerns. Mysore now has one school 
for every 5 26 sq miles and 793 persons so that with a populauon of about yi inil> 
lions one out of every two diildren of schoolgoing age is under instruction. 
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